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LHI Exhibitions (D ©), beginning with a private 


POLITAN MUSEUM OF ARI view on January 12 and closing February 
CEMBER. 1020 931. [The collection was shown in vari- 
ME XXV. NUMBER 12 is German and Austrian cities. and, in 
COPYRIGHT, 1030 November and December, 1920, at the Vic- 
tor nd Albert Museum, London. It is 
rv \l now being circulated in America, coming to 
Fighty nd Str New the Metropolitan Museum from the Mu- 
\ red Fk. H r seum of Fine Arts, Boston. The material 
\M t \\ Ss mw ; ~*) } } | } 
or our catalogue Nas Deen taken from the 
ers upe tt heeorip ; 
ollars a year, s opies tw one issued by the Victoria and Albert 
t 
Siar kale si hs s tal Museum, by the kind permission of the 
Desk \\ eT SI director keri \\ | 2 
\ r \\ ) 
t t r \ yius 
$2 ( ss M | 2 
() N \ N. } \ 
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MUSEUM 
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, | si ) ] j «Al 
Conrerts at the M as o>. generosity of John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
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ternal CO- | 
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' Metalwor ( Pex e concerts, Wl re tre e public 
| 
rae I] WO series rst rw 1 the 
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ENHIBITION OF 


ries—Publication Notes [HE INTERNATIONAI 
in in : BITION OF DECORATIVE 
Exhibitions SO METALWORK AND COTTON 
FEXTILES 


Ihe American Federation of 


IE ATI- 


- 
f 
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exhibition of contemporary 


RUSSIAN spa seeoetaiets <tiipeeaNe 


: nNaust! al rt (on View t the Met pohtan 
ICONS \4 ee } Scat 
\iluseum Gallery D 6 from December 
Russ S ( to 28) has chosen to displ decorative 
| 1] + 4 , 
( eentl I lected metalwor nd cotton textiles. Co tex- 
e Russ S et Gover sr At first tl ot t suggests perhaps 
0 ( \ ! IR SS | I neacel! 1d | ( els Iwork 
( A Galle S {ly would prove the more interest- 
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the 


they display 


ing half of the show. On the contrary 
fabrics take a decided lead: 
new and significant weaves; they are devel- 
texture 
and quality; they show, for the most part, a 


responsiveness to modern moods and de- 


oped in an extremely wide range of 


sign. Phe prove that textile designers and 
manufacturers are alert and full of ideas: it 
is stimulating to see their work. 

kach nationality, though expressing the 


modern spirit, does so according to its own 


FROPOLITAN MUS! 


I M Ot AR | 


in coloring and manipulation. The English 
but their 


the other 


textiles are excellent in their way 
is sober and restrained. At 
the gay, 1 
Czecho-Slovak weaves. 


Way 
extreme are sometimes crude 
colorings of the 

Bevond these rather obvious differences 
in national character, the fabrics in the ex- 
hibition suggest fresh points of view toward 
the industrial arts in The later 
nineteenth century often content 
to repeat outworn traditional designs and 


general 


Was 


Loo 





temper. One becomes much impressed by 


this fact when the fabrics are grouped by 


country, as they have been in the exhibi- 
tion. In many cases, a fabric seems pecu- 
liarly appropriate to its national setting 


Che scarlet, peacac k blue, or pine-tree green 
upholst. r\ Greta 
Gahn and Elsa Gullberg look heavy 
warm—one can picture them in a Swedish 
home where the rigors of the northern win- 


materials designed by 


and 


ters have bred a hardy race. The fascinating 
“Sad harlequin” pattern designed by Sonia 
Delaunay is what the name implies—it is 
definitely French in concept and ingenious 


CIRCI 


FIG. I WALL FABRIC, 
WITH SLIGHT ADMIXTURI 
EXECUTED BY ELSA Gt 


( 


I 


F LINEN. DESIGNED 


AND 
LBERG 


STOCKHOLM 


naturalistic nd frequently wholl 
suited to the object to which it was applied 
[he more original and vigorous of modern 
crattsmen, refusing to continue these mi 
ingle SS patterns seek self expression 
quite opposite terms. They favor mo 
cum of ornament and what se 1S 


K 


I 
t 
I 


I 


hiefly abstract in character; consequent! 


hey rely largely on geometric motives. | 
extiles they make a special effort to har 
nonize design, colorings, and weave 
While certain individuals forge ahe 
he mass of the public clings conservativel 
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In order to Hablik-Lindemant he IKunstgewerbe 
elr ; ; eful expressio schule of Frankfort on the Main, the Wer 
| e i ed tt tten Professor Ernst Scherz of Munich 
I | Cl rou ( well eB | s Dessau. Some of the volles 
ed schools of dustrial art in whicl this group are particularly charming in 
e workers are t1 d frank qual nd fresh design and coloring 
owledge t mportance of the machin Mau M working for the Reimann 
ler productio | r lopment Wor op Berlin prod iced some of 
e most sophisticated and original designs 


it 


~ seers 


7 ) ER \ ENIC] 1 
) } \ % } I « ED B 
ERI EN REIMAN BERLIN 
1 1 
Nas Dee CSP I] prono ced in Austr 
Gserman the Scandinavian countries, al 
, , | 4 
Czecho-Slovakia. German especl lv, seeks 
to evolve sOoOod designs Ol < ivpe that will 


have wid appeal and that ma 
nexpensively by machine methods. Thess 
craft workshops also make effective use ol 


hand weaving 


he German section of the exhibition 11 
ludes man iried weaves produced by 
ch organizations as the Handwebere 


204 


} 


in the whole German secti Her series of 


panels entitled Paris, Venice, and New 
Yor) {1 her] el Diana have lightness 
{ humor comparable to modern Viennese 
work (fig 
Lhe Swec weavers have long-estab- 
lished traditions which are reflected in con- 


gor ol color and patt 


ree, however, the traditional patterns have 
Yveen discarded in favor of more abstract 
j n Th fal, lesioned by Gre 

Ges ns ake TicS Ct Ne¢ D\ sreta 


nos 1c signed D\ Marianne Stiernstedt 
and executed by Elisabeth Glantzberg ar 
notable. In Sweden organized direction and 
support to a unique degree are given the 
hand weaver working in his Me 

The Czecho-Slovakian textiles favor 


Pheir appeal 


is that of tresh color and animation rather 
than of marked originality or sophistica- 
tion. Holland and Switzerland are also 


represented in the exhibition 


In contrast to Germany, where craftsman 


groups strive to produce work which will 
have a general appeal.in England t con- 
siderable degree and notably in’ France 


the individual artist still continues to work 
independently and caters to a more limited 
nd selective chentele. In the group of 
French textiles, the upholstery fabrics de- 
signed and woven by Madame Heéléne 
Henry are particularly interesting. Juxta- 
posed triangles or combinations of other 


ns are developed in tones 
but 


and in the planes of the surface raise t 


geometric pattel 


ditferences in weave 
hese 
n the background and 


them arresting. Mach 
Pierre ¢ 


make 
Ine-woven madras eXx- 
delicious 


hareau 1s of 


Sonia Delauna\ 


ecuted by 


qualit 


mpresses 


soft and mellow 


one with the cleverness ol 


designs, Which though depending upon sucn 
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simple elements as diamonds or circles dis- and black on gold in cotton toweling, the 
play great ingenuity and vitality. soft deep pile of the toweling lending gre 
Phe majority of the English fabrics in the — richness to the general result. Miss Reeve 
exhibition are printed cottons. In general Figures with Still Life would serve admit 
the colors are sober and somewhat mascu- ably as a wall hanging. Elsewhere shi 
line in character. Though the types dis- resorted to patterns made up of rows of 
plaved are fewer than in the French section triangles, relying upon variety in colori 
eminently worthy results have been achieved and weave to give interest and vitalit 


by these English designers. Some use purel\ 
abstract figures but many have stylized de- 
signs derived from natural motives. In sev- 
eral instances, as in) Dorothy Larcher’s 
Studio Door, the motive is almost com- 
pletely raised trom the realm of the con- 
crete into that of the abstract. Similarly 
Welwyn Garden City, designed by Doris 
Gregg and executed by Jovce Clissold undet 
the management of the firm known as 


Footprints, becomes almost an abstract 
theme (see page 201). In many other in- 
stances, the pattern is simply a conven- 
tionalized unit, repeated to make an all 
over printed tabric 

In the American group by far the most 
significant fabrics are those designed by 
Ruth Reeves for W. and | Sloane of New 
York. A most interesting experiment was 
undertaken by this firm. Enlisting the ser- 
vices of a designer of recognized ability who 
was to a considerable degree acquainted 


with the mechanics of machine weaving 


Sloane emploved her to carry out in 
Variety of weaves and materials designs 


suitable for the draperies and upholstery 





materials in a ten-room modern house. Miss 

Reeves has suited the coloring and thi 

weaves to the medium she has chosen in 

each instance, carrving out the individual 

pattern in several different) fabrics and maT 4 1X, , ‘ aves 

color schemes. In the exhibition are in DI NED BY RUTI 1 — amas 

cluded such widely different) weaves 

printed voile, glazed cotton, cotton velvet 

monk's cloth, felt suitable for the top of a In the metalwot! x 

bilhard table, and cotton velour. Canvons Ss almos \ 

of Steel is distinguished by strong upright) | eXpression of the c! ! 

lines in its design: Aiken Drag takes for sub signe! Lhe true 

ect a fox hunt from its beginning with the — the result of tas! 

Blessing of the Hounds. Play-Boy, a pat- with its Lo1 | 

tern made up of silhouetted figures repre tenden pe ) oder 

sentative of American sport and of geomet work mean ‘ 

ric motives drawn from African hunting passed on from | [ 

shields (fig. 3 is developed with pat modern crattsm ) Gael 
»y( \ 


cular effectiveness in burnt orange. brown 
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rms list design I S, ce ippropriate to the sott-textured pewter 
em | the process manufacture Curiously enough, some of the French 
Ll e use to whicl ybiect will be silver tea services have a heavy, almost 
lhe results are often severe and un architectural feeling, which is not what 
ompromisi hut in their verv insistence one would expect in the work of the Gallic 
he er | People numbed b craftsmen. The most interesting pieces in 
’ ’ conventional patterns he French section of the exhibition are 
S super ) d stupid ornament those developed in other metals, in the 
on, can perhaps be roused from this apath brass, copper, and patined alloys, which 
ly by strone medicine Linossier and Dunand have wrought with 
Germany is an admirable exponent of | such originality and skill. Although Amer- 
new moveme he silver in man ica is already familiar with the work of these 





FIG. 4. SILVER COFFEE SET WITH EBONY HANDLES. DESIGNED BY AAGE WEIMAR 
EXECUTED BY EVALD NIELSEN, COPENHAGEN 
instances looks utilitarian but not displeas artists, their use of these base metals for 


ng. Variety of surface achieved by faint 
hammer marks adds a certain richness and 
eraclousness to otherwise undecorated 
forms The Scandinavian © silversmiths 
whose achievements are already well known 


admirable 
delightful 
Andersen 1s 


done much 


n America, have 
work, some of it distinguished by 
Just 


lalitv (fig. 4 
an excellent craftsman; his productions in 


surface ql 


bronze are particularly satisfying. His oval 
fluted bowl in this metal 1s notable for ex- 
The 
Swedish pewter which has been developed 
the 
most part uncompromising in form and sur- 
utilitarian. The 
figures modeled in low relief on the surface 


the 


cellence of form and richness of tone 


with great enthusiasm and skill is for 


face; 1t does seem harshly 


of some of more ornamental pieces 


however, are distinctly pleasing and highly 


decorative purposes merits admiration and 


should prove suggestive 
eeneral, leans too 


and 


The English silver, in 


traditional orna- 


execution, If 


much upon forms 


but in technical 


mentation, 1 
surface, in balance of plain and 


beauty of 
decorated areas, It 1s unsurpassed. A piece 
of particularly well-planned design and 
eraciousness of surface 1s the alms dish de- 
Eric Gill for the Worshipful 


Goldsmiths ot Sev- 


signed by 
Company of London 
eral rain-water head boxes of cast lead are 
vigorous in design and represent excellent 
work in their field 

The exhibition the Metro- 
politan Museum will include a number ol 


as shown at 


large objects, such as iron and bronze gates 
fig. 5) and doors, which because of their 


size could not conveniently be shipped else- 


200 
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GATE, IRON, HAND-WROUGHT AND CARVED. 


BY EDWARD F. CALDWELL COMPANY, INC., 


DESIGNED AND MADI 
NEW YORK 
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or I work of Amer metal 
workers. Of less pretentious objects, the 
American section shows. several simple 
nd agreeable patterns in t silver, such as 
hose designed hel Saarinen for som 

the more ( nt < n manutac 

T ~ 

It n be recalled t Ms exhibition is 
LN | St ol series O three made possible 


‘rant from the General Education 


Board to the American Federation of Arts 


nd planne ndicate new and significan 
“eer ye Paneer ; rh 
rends in 1 el ndustrial design his 
1 } { 
exhibition be , its tour at the Museum o 
Fine Arts in Boston in October, and after 
s showing the Metropolitan Museum 
will go on to the museums in Chicago and 


AVERY 


LHI 
LOAN 


ADORATION. OF 
IMPORTAN I 


PIT IAN’S 
KINGS: AN 


ion Of Our Visitors 


is earnestly 


works of art from the 


Arthur Sachs Collection now being shown 


n the Museun large Gothic tapestrv <« 
the first half of the fifteenth century, witl 
the canting device i bear, of the Ursin 
imily (Floor 1, C 19 hirteenth-centur 
bronze eagle (Floor I, Cus 1 Franco 


flemish embroidery of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (Floor | 


lintoretto, and a Ribera, all ot 


1) 15); and three paintings, a 
litian, a 
which are to be seen in Gallery ¢ 
second floor 

The Titian, the subject of this article 
s of prime significance. In the judgment 


of the 
litian’s original painting among the several 


best-qualified authorities it 1s 


existing versions of its composition—1in the 


Prado, in the Ambrosiana at Milan, in the 
Escorial, in the Belvedere in Vienna, at 
Belluno, and perhaps elsewhere; it 1s con- 


sidered, moreover, to be the work which 


\ asarl 


painted recently in a picture three braccia 


describes in these words Titian 


high and four braccia broad, Jesus Christ 
as an Infant in the lap of Our Lady and 


adored by the Magi, with a good number ot 
10 each 


which 1s a ver 


figures of one brac¢ 


' , 1 
\ \ n her , that 
lovel Wort as 18S aiso another picture that 


} t 
i 


lal ne and pave 


himself copied trom 1 


The proofs of the claims made for the 
Sachs painting must be sought on the can- 

1 in the comparison of its work- 
manship with that of the other versions of 


the picture, as no documentary records can 


be cited which state it to be by Titian or 


definitely identify it with the work Vasari 
mentions. But certain details in the paint- 
and the circumstantial evidence of facts 


Ing 
relative to 1t lead one to believe the picture 
to be no other than that verv work. These 
presumptive proots will be briefly stated in 
the paragraphs that follow. 

[he purposed destination of the painting 
French court. The fleur-de-lis on 


the saddlecloth of the pack mule and the 


was the 





dem of Diane de Poitiers 


crescents, the em 
on the harness of the white horse of the 


These em- 


Ambrosiana 


kneeling king certify the fact. 
blems are not found in the 
painting, Which is the only other of the ver- 
sions seriously accepted today as the handi- 
They do occur in 


work of the ver- 


sions in the Prado and the Escorial, but 
both these works appear to be copies ol the 

| he Prado eXam- 
ple, at storeroom, mav not 
even be a work of the Pitian, 


though Morelli ascribed it to Titian’s pupil 


_ 


painting we write about 


present in a 


schor )| ol 


Polidoro, an ascription now partly accepted 
he Pr: 
by Titian or Polidoro 
is even less considerable as an authentx 


in the do catalogue, where it 1s listed as 


lhe Escorial version 
work. As to the painting at Belluno, in the 
church of San Stephano, it was pronounced 
by Crowe and Cavalcaselle! to be by Titian’s 
pupil and cousin Cesare Vecelli; and the 
one in the Belvedere is a copy after the 
Belluno painting, according to the cata- 
while later editions make no 
Thus with the excep- 
\mbrosiana and 


the Sachs painting, in both of which the 


logue of 19005, 
mention of it at all 
tions of the work in the 


hand of Titian is recognized, expert evi- 


1 nee disposes Ola 


| the versions as copies 


by other painters 
he “‘old’’ Cardinal of Ferrara mentioned 


by Vasari (presumably to distinguish him 


from his nephew Luigi d’Este, also Cardinal 


of Ferrara) was Ippolito If d’Este, the son 


| Life and limes of Titia ol. IL, p. 435 








red 
1m 
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Ippolito was a political adherent of Frat 
nd counted on French influence to elect 
him Pope after the death of Julius III in 
1555, In Which undertaking he was unsu 


however, having been opposed by 
the Medici. If Titian commissioned 
Henry II of France o1 


french court 


cessful 
I were 
some one ol the 
to execute a painting, Ippo 
been the 


lito may well have 


\nother likely possibility is that the cardi- 


nal himself ordered of Titian an Adoration 
f the Kings, with the purpose of presenting 
the picture to King Henry; such a gift 
would have surely strengthened the French 
support of his papal candidature. In an 

event, litian, to have made the t, must 


is he was not one to make etft 
his canvases at the time 1550-1500, Were 
bickered over by the greatest princes ol 
| urope 

The copy which, according to Vasari’s 
statement, Titian made after his original 
and gave to the cardinal, we do not hes 
tate to identify with the picture now in the 
\mbrosiana, although the guide book to 
that institution states that this picture is 


France 


litian at 


the one intended for the Ku 


, 
[he work, it says, was painted by 


the commission of Cardinal Ippolito d’Este 


as a proposed homage to Henry II of 
France; that homage 
having failed, the picture became the prop- 


[he frame 


the occasion of the 


erty of Cardinal Carlo Borromeo 
in which it is still shown), the guide book 
continues, records the original destination 
of the work, em- 
blematic of Diane de Poitiers) and the in- 
Henry II and that 


These statements 


as the bow and quiver 


terlaced monogram of 
lady are 
were made by Cardinal Federigo Borromeo 


carved on it 


when by his efforts the picture entered thi 
\mbrosiana collection in 1618. 
Now the vear 


tions after the date of 


1018 was fully two genera- 

the failure of the 
occasion of the homage to Henry II, as that 
monarch died in 1559. In that lapse of time 
the story had become garbled somewhat, 


as stories have a way of doing even in much 
litian’s portrait of Alfonso d’Este, by the 

way, hangs in the Marquand Gallery of th 

, 

Viuseum 
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to think 


shorter periods It IS npossibl 


IN} 
that the picture intended for Henry should 
be the one which fails to show the devices 
only to him and his mistress 


and not the other which does show 


appropriate 
them. 
be explained bv the fact 

the original 
id been placed on the copy. Knowing that 
\doration of the 
\dora- 
a lrame orna- 
Henry 


The mistake may 
frame intended for 

painted an 
Henry II and 
tian in 


Kings for seeing an 


tion of 


the Kings by | 


and 
Diane de Poitiers, the beholder would jump 


mented with the emblems of 
before the 
made for the French king 
use of Henry’s frame on 


} 7 Tavat +} hp 
to the conclusion that he was 


for the 
can only be conjectured. 
litian’s chief patron in his later vears 
was Philip I] of Spain. The larger part of 
the incomparable itians now in 
i@ Prado, and many superb pictures by 


him besides, which in one way or another 


d out of Spain, 


in most cases directly 


Were 


from the painter. The correspondence be- 


tween the roval agents and Titian relative 
: ; 

to these purchases is a precious source of 
ee 


information in regard to the artist's works 


Pitian in 
Ss uneasy, not hav- 
from the king of three 
which had been 


n one of the letters written by 


1560, we find that he wa 
ing received news 
pictures, painted in 1558, 
sent to Spain, or of a later sending of an 
\doration of the Magi. Subsequently he 
heard of their safe arrival, and on April 2 
1862, ‘l conclude from the let- 


ters of Delfino that these pictures which | 


he writes 


have sent, pleased your Catholic Majesty, 
the Poesie of Diana at the 
Fable of Callisto [both now 


that 1s to say 


Fountain, the 


in the Bridgewater Collection in London 
the Dead Christ and the Kings of the 
Fast." 


It thus appears that a picture of the 
\doration of the Magi, or the Kings of the 
East, as Titian calls it in the later letter, 
was sent to Philip at about the time of the 
death of Henry II. Under the circumstances 
what more natural than to presume that 1 
the work executed for Henry 


Was very 


Lafenestri La Vie et l’coeuvre de Titien Pp 
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which Philip received! Titian had a picture 
on his hands; Philip was eager to buy all of 
the artist’s work he could procure; the 
rue fleur-de-lis and the little crescents on 


\ 
the harness in the painting would be too in- 
conspicuous to be bothered about, but the 
frame with the bold insignia of Henry and 
his mistress would certainly be out of place 
in a roval Spanish palace. So a new frame 
would have been ordered and the frame 
which was to have gone to France, the 
canny Titian would have utilized on the 
copy given to Cardinal Ippolito, who would 
have no objection to its ornaments. This, 
we surmise, 1s the reason that Henry’s 
frame incloses the Adoration of the Kings 
now in the Ambrosiana. 

We are unable to find any further records 
which refer or might refer to the Adoration 
of the Kings that was sent to Philip. Many 
historians have assumed that the Prado 
Adoration was that very work, but in the 
light of modern connoisseurship such an 
assumption, as has been already pointed 
out, is untenable. Philip’s picture, after 
1062, 1s lost in obscurity, and the Sachs pic- 
ture, Which in our hypothesis we identify 
with it, does not emerge for a certainty 
until 1826, when it was sold at auction in 
London. How and when it reached England 
we are unable to hazard. But many pic- 
tures, in the fortunes of war and intrigue, 
have been ravished trom) Spain—during 
the Napoleonic Wars” particularly—and 
since the history of valuables thus exported 
Is not apt to be boasted about, their pedi- 
grees are soon forgotten 

he first unmistakable record of the pic- 
ture Mr. Sachs now owns 1s at the sale of 
the Walsh Porter Collection in London in 
1826, when it was bought by Samuel Rogers 
the poet. lhe catalogue entry states that it 
belonged to Charles | of England and is 
reputed to have been presented to him on 
his visit to Madrid 

Mention of the painting is found in 
Art, published in 
1854, where it is listed as by 


Waagen’s Treasures of 

| rancesco 

Bassano. It was then owned by Samuel 

Rogers’s sister. At the sale of Miss Rogers's 
The inventories of Charles’s effects 

such painting 


6 Vol. II. p. 267 


pictures in 1856 it passed under the name 
of G. Bassano. “This grand work,” accord- 
ing to the catalogue, “is from B. West’s 
collection.’’? 

In 1607 it appeared in the sale of the 
Munro Collection, when its attribution to 
litian was restored. “From the collections 
of the poet Rogers and Sir B. West P. R.A 
says the catalogue. 

\t the Hodgson Sale in 1893 it made its 
last appearance at auction before its pur- 
chase in 1927 by the antiquaries from 
whom Mr. Sachs bought it in 1928. While 
in the hands of these antiquaries the paint- 
ing was cleaned of its darkened varnish and 
many repaintings and was revealed in the 
condition we now see. It had been over- 
litian’s surfaces 
lost in places and his underpainting in cer- 


cleaned at some time 
tain passages uncovered, so that the effect 
was somewhat that of a work which had 
not been entirely finished. Very wisely this 
effect has not been masked by deceptive 
restoration. What we see on the canvas is 
overwhelmingly Titian’s own workmanship 

Portraits by Titian still appear from time 
to time in the market, but his paintings of 
mythical or imaginative subjects are all 
but impossible to obtain. This Adoration 
of the Kings and the Europa of the Gardner 
Collection in Boston are the outstanding 
works in America which represent what 
mav be called the lyrical strain in his 
genius. 


) 


BRYSON BURROUGHS 


A NOTE ON KUAN TI 


Kuan |i, the Lord Kuan, the noble god 
of war of China, was honored forty vears 
after his death in a.p. 220 by the Emperor 
Wu Ti with the title of “Duke Companion’ 
the Emperor Hui Tsung as the 
Faithful and Loyal Duke” and eight years 
later as the “King Magnificent and Pacify- 
ing’; by the Emperor Wén Ti of the Yiian 
dynasty as the “King, Warrior, and Civi- 


lizer’; and by the Emperor Wan Li as the 
“Great Lord, Faithful and Obedient 
no painting whi newer nd 
ription of the Sachs p I found in 
ilogues of the s f Benjamin Wes 
Co S20 Ds q\ nt s 
1824 
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Ms OWN temples he 


Kuan 11 was born in Shan 
udded with them 


ng figures In wood 





fancy are depicted the earthly and heavenly 


ry TT 


ittles of Kuan Ii. Up and down and across 
tretwork of symbolic clouds and flames 

ce the embattled torces ot good and evil. 
It is only during the last few vears that 
Shansi, embroiled in the troubles of modern 
China, has ceased to protect and preserve 


ITS Te mpl S In These evil davs the little gal- 
loping frioures have poured into the market 


such a rate that few stop to consider 


their intrinsic worth o 


their rapid 
destruction and di 
lhe figures vary greatly in quality and 
period. | think that they run from the early 
Ming period to the late nineteenth century 
nd that the greater number of them were 
made from the reign of Wan Li throu 
ung. It seems logical that 

the patronage of Wan Li should encourage 
he honoring of Kuan [1's temples, and the 
campaigning emperors, K’ang Hsi and 
Ch’ien Lung, were not likely to disregard 
the deitv. The examples shown this month 
in the Room of Recent \ccessions® are a 


selection from a great number of available 


specimens, and are, | think, earlier than 
(hien Lung quite pr ssibl as early as 
Ming The are ,an CASt thoroughly 


neg and amusing, extremely clever in 


architectonic design, lively in execution, 


and aglow with polvchromy. In this last 
we are lucky that no well-meaning hand has 

empted to groom them to modern taste 
Which demands a pallid monochrome or 
neutral fading in its antiquities. The 
champion of Oriental art finds the West- 
erner's inbred distrust of clear and honest 


color the most difficult obstacle in his study 
of the art. We are wont to be friendly to 
the splendor of the Imperial East only when 
it has become well aged and faded. It 1s a 
pity. Let the clear blue and ultramarine 
smite the eve, the reds and scarlets fire the 
blood, the sunlight vellows warm the flesh 
surely we are not moles and bats to 

forego the glories of a daylight world 
\LAN PRIEST. 
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RECENT ACCESSIONS 


WOODCUTS 


and paintul 





nd, like Paris ballet 
based on | the masters 
of the pr ed p re, prior to the invention 
f lithograp!| had but two media that 
Were iree and eas\ to their hands the 


etching and the woodcut. Of these, etching 
ind produced of its finest When 


t 
ither moderate limitations ot 


Kept 1) 

ize, as though its genius were both exalted 
nd restricted by a fineness of texture 
which, enabling to say much compactly 
ilso under pain of grossness forbade expan- 
sion | the! pointed or verbose t was unfit 
or the heroic verse nd noble prose ol 
draughtsmanship. Thus it was to the wood- 
( th the masters turned when in thei 
more opulent and expansive moods, as did 


those of more modern times to the litho- 


graph, for the woodcut had this of the ex- 


traordinary in it, that it was removed from 


all limitation of size, capable of 


masterptleces like tt 


Holbein an 


wse ot 
dorfer on the scale of postage stamps or like 
that ol 


Phat 


know the 


litian large as any bed sheet 
} lL ¢ sth a4 - 
the eighteenth century did not 


j 


lithograph and never found reason to utilize 


the wood 1s perhaps somewhat more than a 
mere statement of historic fact—a criticism 


that strikes to the secret of its life 
Preéminent among the recent 
for the Museum’s collection of print 


two unusually large and finely colored prim- 


CCeSSIONS 


itive German single-sheet woodcuts 


repre- 
senting the Nativity (Schr. VIII. p. 7 
#*62a) and Saint Elizabeth VIII 
p. 83. #*1406). They came from the collec- 
Victor 
were reproduced 1in_ his 
der Heidelberg 


Sch 


tion of Professor Goldschmidt at 


Heidelberg, and 


Farben in Kunst 


book, 

1919, having, when in his possession, been 
within the covers of a copy of the celebrated 
Schedel or Nuremberg Chronicle of 


So far as known they are not only 


1493 
unique, 
but are among the best and most perfectly 
preserved prints of their particular kind. 
With the two great schrothlatter that 
previously in the Huth Collection and have 
now for a number of vears been in the Mu- 


seum, thev give us two of the largest and 


were 
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ARI 


handsomest early German. relief 
prints of the later group now known. Made 
the 1470 and 


1.490 they represent the single sheet as it 


pairs ol 


sometime 1n vears between 
was at the time when the woodcutters were 
devoting the greater part of their activity 
to book illustration. Except for a few of the 
large maps and views of cities that came out 
in such volumes as the Holl Ptolemy and 
the Schedel Chronicle, they are the largest 
prints of their period, and, with their excep- 
tional and brilliant coloring, among the 
handsomest. The print of Saint Elizabeth is 
exceptionally fine, the large single figure of 
the saint, standing in front of an elaborate 
embroidered curtain of deep rose color 


ing a dignity and repose that are 


hav- 
quite un- 
usual among the German 
woodcuts. This print is further of particular 


interest because it 1s signed ‘‘Wolfgang”’ 


though whether the signature 1s that of 


¢ ntempe ary 


artist, woodcutter, or publisher it is impos- 
sible to sav. The head of the saint and the 
cut 
a smaller block fitted into the larger 
as to intimate that here 


name “‘Elspet”’ beside it are obviously 
upon 
one in such a way 
we have a verv early example of a device 
that was occasionally put to ingenious use 
by the manufacturers of religious prints. 
By changing the head and name they were 
able to apply modern time-saving and effi- 
ciency methods to the production of pic- 
lhe 


this economic device 1s 


a number ot 


most familiar use of 


tures of popular saints 
perhaps to be found in some of the large 
illustrations in the Weiskunig that repre- 
sented councils or meetings 

With these two large cuts should be men- 
later date kind, 
Diirer’s large single-sheet woodcut of the 
Holy which the Mu- 
seum has recently been lucky enough to 
acquire a singularly sharp and early im- 


tioned another of and 


Trinity (B. 122), of 


pression. As this was perhaps the most 
though by no means. the 
the 
Durer not already in our collection, it 1s to 


be regarded 


Important 


rarest—ot single-sheet woodcuts by 
as a most welcome addition to 
our already very fine representation of the 
Designed in when he 


was at the height of his power, and drawn 


master’s work LAee 


and cut with a delicacy hardly elsewhere to 


be observed among his woodcuts, this pic- 
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\} 


on f th 
ACCESSIONS O| re 


ir include many 


ther woodcuts of the more important 


schools and periods, many of them of great 
beauty and all of them of certain interest. 


here been 


ind out from the rest not only 


lhose that have mentioned 


be cause Oo 


I 


size and opulence, but because in vari- 


ous ways they beautifully tvpifv the major 


levelopments tn the history of woodcutting 


from the time that it was but little removed 
from a skilled handicraft to the time that 
the process was last utilized by one of the 
re t masters 
\ small but very important group of 
Renaissance woodcut books will be de- 
scribed in iture number of the BULLE- 
N WILLIAM M, Ivins, JR 
CHINESE INK TABLETS 
lhe recent icquisition of eightyv-seven 
Chinese in iblets! marks the venture of 
the Department of Far Eastern Art into 
lew field, as hitherto the art of the ( hinese 
1K maker has not been represented in the 
Museum collections. That ink should be 
referred to as it it were a thing of beaut 
may occasion surprise to the average reader 
to whom the word “‘iInk’’ connotes nothing 
more than a colored liquid that comes in a 
bottle; but to those who have had occasion 
to use Chinese ink and who have experi- 
enced keen regret at having to spoil the 
exquisitely engraved sticks or tablets by 
rubbing them with water on a_ stone 


T 


palet T 


te, the surprisi 


ig thing is probably 


belatedness of its recogn 


Ntion 


[he exact causes of this fundamental « 


ference between Chinese ink and Western 
ink are difficult to determine and need not 
concern us here, but the effect of this dif- 
ference 1s obvious; for, while a liquid ink is 
primarily if not exclusively the problem of 





the chemist, an ink in solid form becomes 
Iter the manufacturing process has been 
perfected plastic medium of importance 
o the designer and the engraver. This 1s 
exactly what has happened in the case of 
Chinese ink: artists of considerable talent 
nd tame have made designs expressly for 
nk makers, and the best engravers of the 
Shy h } IX 
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lecor: ns e side 1 mottoes of som 
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, | ' 
sented 1n the Work ¢ e Val IS INK Mak- 
ncl practical thine that 
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The DOOKS OF Gesiegns Tor INKS published 2) 


Fang Yu-lu and Ch’éng Chun-fang 


the most famous ink makers, who flour- 
shed toward the end ot the sixteenth cen- 
tury, are veritable cvclopedias of Chinese 
art themes. Iheyv consist of eight and 


volumes respectively 


twenty- 


among the finest examples ot 


hay 


, t t } ’ , ] 
Ve nave most Of these ink 


tablets 


preservation 1s 


irregularity of thet 


shown not 


shapes, which makes it difficult to rub them 
on the palette but also by the expl cit in- 
junction not to be ground found on 


some of the table ts. 
eightyv-seven specimens now In the 


Museum collection 


eight date ba 


end Oo tne sixteenth centut ind were 
m by Fang and Ch’éng, in two cases 
ont] four belong to 1 Chien Lung 





pel 1 (1730-1790 set Of sixty-four ts 

ted in the reign of Chia Ch'ing (1796 
1521); the remaining ones may be assigned 
o the late nineteenth century. With the ex- 


ception of 


one late nineteenth-century spe- 


oblong shaped, with a 


representa- 


the spirit of ink on one side and an 


Iption on the other, all the tables ma 


be considered as coming under the class 


i 
made primarily for preservation 


[he set of sixty-four pieces is probabh 


the largest set ever made. It was made at 


( 
the order of Emperor Chia Ch’ing by the 


Chien Ku Chai, the firm name of a famil\ 


0 k makers founded by Wang Chin- 
sheng in the early part of the eighteenth 
centur to commemorate the studios 
pavilions, towers, etc., in the imperial 


and villas such as the Se a Palaces, 
proper, the Old and the 
New Summer Palace, and the Deer Park. 
scene 

but 

nd a chamber represented 
view that 


the Forbidden City 


' 
ach ink tablet represents some one 


architectural unit by itself 


Wwe fl 


r a particularly fine may be 


certain point along 


representation 1s the 


there are a good many themes 


some symbol. as. for 


representation Of a stu- 


dio known as the Ancient Fragrance Studio 


by an old bronze incense burner aga 


flowers. The shapes of 


] 
background of lotus 


he tablets are extremely irregular and have 


been determined entirely by the themes 


lhe 


but we ma\ 


name of the artist is nowhere given 


safely presume that he 


have been one of the court painters, since 
we know that several sets of ink made 
Emperor Ch’ien Lun same Chien 
by the court 


painter P’éng Yuan-jui. Besides high artis- 


g by the 


Ku Char were designed 


has decided historical in- 


tic value, this set 
terest because the pieces illustrate the vers 
architectural units of the Imperial Palaces 
that have been 
the 
I 


yut 


and are being subjected to 
most destruction. To give 
the Old Summer Palace 
the Allied Expeditionary 


Forces of Great Britain and France in 1860. 


change or 
one instance 
was destroved by 
four 


preces 
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represent scenes in this historic villa; they 


may prove to be of great value to students 


of the imperial architecture of the Ch’ing 


dynasty.2 WANG CHI-CHEN. 


ACCESSIONS IN THE 
DEPARTMENT 


RECENT 
CLASSICAL 
Three important 

Department are 

month in the Room of Recent 


Classical shown 


\c cessions 





““MELIAN” 


RELIEF 


1. A “Melhan” Relief. Among the most 


acquisitions for the 
this 


PFROPOLITAN 


MUSEUM OF ART 

[he new piece just acquired by the Museum 
is an excellent specimen (fig. 1; height, 
738 In. {18.7 cm.], width of plinth, 10'°i6 in. 


[27.0 cm 


, the second now in its possession 
and of the two by far the more important 
he relief is not a new find, for it was known 
to have been in the hands of antiquaries in 
Paris twenty-six years ago, but it had since 
disappeared and been listed as lost in recent 
publications.'. The Museum 
from a private collector. 


acquired it 





FIRS] 


attractive Greek products in terracotta are 


the so-called Melian reliefs (some are said 
to have been found in Melos) of the first 
half of the fifth century. The famous exam- 
ples in the British Museum—Bellerophon 
on Pegasos, “Sappho and Alkaios,”” and 


Peleus Seizing Thetis—belong to this class 


2 A more detailed study of the origin of Chinese 
ink and a discussion of the greatest ink makers 
will be found in Metropolitan Museum Studies 
volume III, part 1. A complete list of the scenes 
represented in the set of sixty-four ink tablets 
will appear in a later issue of the same publica- 
tion. 


Odysseus 


HALF OF V CENTURY B.C. 


is the Return of 


is Ody 


Lhe subject re presented 


sseus scantil 


lo the right 


clothed, in the guise of a beggar, leaning 
] 
| 


on a stick, his few possessions (wallet, o 
Miller, Die antiken Odvssee-Illustration 
1913), p. 83, fig. 7; Archaologischer Anzeiger 
vol AAAS 1O14 p 110 ig Bieb 
Deutsche Literaturzeitung, vol. 23/24, 1919, p 
$58; Furtwangler and Reichhold, Griechische 
Vasenmalerei, Text, vol. Ill, p. 117, fig. 60 


Buschor); Jacobsthal, Die Melischen Reliefs 


67, no. 88, pl. 50 (in press). | am indebted to Dr 
Jacobsthal for sending me the proofs of his text 
dealing with our relief together with photographs 
of reliefs related to it, including th np st 


Berlin example ment 
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om the same mold. The chief ditfert Nce Is 


I ed Ir iT 
rl He ais grasping the arm of Penelop that in the Berlin example the whole back- 
\\ with bowed head in an attitude o eround has been cut away, whereas 1n ours 
inn her wool-basket under her chan only two small pieces between the arms and 
Behind her are her son Telemachos, startin legs of Odysseus have been removed. The 
surprise at the tht of his father; nterest of our piece is greatly enlarged 
erdsn kumat tting on. the by the addition of the three other figures 
rout n the manner humble fol] each finely conceived, together completing 
erly watching the scene; and Laertes, the composition in a satisfactory manner 
! se] s loo lhe figure of Eumaios, sitting with his legs 


drawn up in unconventional attitude 


clearly a servant in aristocratic company, 
s one of the most vivid renderings of its 
TIO‘ 


Ihe date of the plaque is about 400 
B.c., contemporary with the marble relief 
Ol Penelope In the Vatican and d little 
earlier than the famous vase in Chiust with 
Penelope sitting by her loom. In both these 
representations Penelope ts shown as in our 
relief with head bowed and supported on 
one hand, the accepted attitude of mourn- 
ers at that time. Whether the pose originated 
with Penelope or with a funeral figure, as 
has been claimed, is difficult to decide, for 


) ++ 
Penelope was after all a mourner par excel- 


ely modeled with an 
ble treatment of planes and considerable 
knowledge of perspective. To place Eu- 


“os in tront of Laertes and Telemachos 


m. 
and make the group convincing 1n spite ol 


the low relief was an achievement in this 





experimental period 
l 
i 


Traces of the original colors with which 








FI RED-FIGUR 1] 

si my uur relief was once gaily painted are still 

is preserved: a white engobe over the whole 

surface; blue on the plinth and the back- 

quietly on in the detached way of the aged ground with a pink band along the top; 

[he whole epic of the return of Odysseus to. brownish red on the skins of Eumazios, 
his home is thus brought before us, not in Telemachos, and Odysseus; blue on the | 
any one particular incident as told in the drapery of Telemachos; red on the mantle — | 

Odyssey, but in Greek fashion as an inte- of Penelope; dark brown on the hair of 

gral whole. The chief participants are com lelemachos and that of Odysseus; deep yel- 
bined in one picture, each in a characteris low on the hair of Penelope; light yellow on 
tic attitude Penelope’s chair and Odysseus’s stick and 
Iwo of the figures on our plaque, Odys on the background near these (evidently | 


seus and Penelope, occur also on several washed there from the chair and stick), also 


other ““Mehan” reliefs—in Paris, Berlin at the end of Laertes’s beard (evidently) 
Munich, and Geneva; but of these only one 

etre ‘ Our relief is complete except for a smal 
in Berlin, is comparable to ours in preserva- ; ; : : 

, ] } | | fragment in front of Eumaios’s feet. It has beer 
tion? ; quality. In fact, a comparison be- ; 
lon” and qué / INTs d COMPa4son be broken into seven pieces and | ogether. The 
tween the two shows that both were made surface 1s incrusted 1n places 


250 
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washed there from his stick). The band by 
which Eumatos’s hat was attached must 
have been indicated by color only, which 
has disappeared. The two holes near the 
top of the relief were not for suspension, be- 
cause they are not centered, but for fasten- 


ing into a background. 


I]. A Red-figured Lekythos. A little squat 
lekythos (fig. 2; height, 35s in. [9.8 cm 
has on it a simple scene of a woman dressing 
painted with such grace and finish that it 
becomes a great work of art. The woman 
nude except for a kerchief on her hair and 
necklaces on her neck and thigh, is taking a 
chiton off a chair to slip it over her head; 
the chair has a cushion on it and between 
its legs is a footstool; behind the woman 1s 
a perfume vase. The artist of this delicate 
picture can be identified as the Eretria 
painter,’ so called after one of his master- 
pieces, the epmmetron from Eretria in th 
National Museum, Athens.‘ There too are 
painted indoor scenes of women in graceful 
attitudes, drawn with exquisitely fine lines 
The subject is indeed one of the favorite 
themes of the master, and we feel it suited 
his stvle well. The quality of his work 
stands fairly uniformly high, but even so 
our lekythos can be classed as among his 
best products. Its date 1s about 430 B.c., a 
few vears after the Parthenon pediments 


II]. Vase in the Form of a Female Head 
The Athenian potter besides fashioning his 
vases on the wheel occasionally made them 
from molds in the form of human or animal 
heads. But such plastic vases are seldom ot 
a high order, for a good potter 1s not neces- 
sarily an able sculptor. Only occasionally 
therefore, do we find a finely modeled head 
vase. Such a one is the new example ac- 


Attributed by Beazlev, Vases in Poland, p 
I, note 4 
‘ Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler, pp. 420-43 


ind Vases in Poland, p. 61, note 4 


{ 


quired by the Museum (fig. 3; height, 6 
in. [16.0 cm [he upper part of the jug 1 
missing, but the head itself is fortunatel 
Intact, except for some of the color which 
disappeared in the cleaning. As a piece ot 
sculpture in terracotta of about 480 B.c. It 
takes its place, not unworthily though mor 
modestly, with the latest of the Athenian 
maidens on the Akropolis. In J. D. Beazle 

classification of head vases® it may be 


placed in Group Kk, with 
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MEMBERSHIP. At a meeting of the Board 


of Trustees, held November 17, 193¢ 
| heodort \\ 1) IS Was dt | red a Bent 
factor. The following persons, having qual 
fied for membership through their contribu- 


tions, which, with all fees so received, are 


applied to the cost of Museum adm 
tion, were elected in their respective classes 
FELLOWSHIP MEMBER, James Gibbs; St 

rAINING MEMBERS: Mrs. William B. Backer 
Mrs. Vernon Booth, Arthur R 1a 
Mrs. Jeanette von Bremen, Mrs. W. | 
Curtis, A. S. Drev, Mrs. Thomas Ewing 
Ir., Mrs. Hamilton Hadley, Mrs. Winston 
H. Hagen, Mrs. Philip M. Harder, Mrs 
Lawrance Harriman, Mrs. | Holmes 


Price, 50 
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barbarians trom a battle scene, reminiscent 
of the Pergamene statues. On a third-cen- 
tury relief is shown the punishment ot 
Marsvas, a composition derived from a 
famous Hellenistic statue group, known to 
us through Roman copies of the figures of 
Marsyas and the knife sharpener. 


REARRANGEMENT OF MUSEUM GALLER- 
es. Incidental to the dispersal of The H. O 
Havemever Collection, for eight months on 
exhibition as a unit, the rearrangement ot 
several galleries has been necessitated to 
permit the showing of the objects from the 
collection with other material of a similar 
kind. The principal changes in arrangement 

most extensive in the collection of paint- 
ings and of Far Eastern art—are indicated 
in the following paragraphs 

In incorporating the French paintings 
hitherto in the permanent collection with 
the paintings of the Havemever bequest, 
Gallerv C 25 has been added to the galler- 
ies devoted to this school. In it will be found 
the earlier French pictures, notably Poussin 
and Ingres. The next period, that of Cour- 
bet and Manet, is shown in Gallery A 21 
and the Renoir, Monet, and Degas group 1s 
in Gallery A 20 

Gallery C 24 again holds English paint- 
ings, and Gallery B 19 European though 
with more of the academic French paintings 
than formerly. The Dutch, Spanish, and 
Italian paintings of the Havemever Collec- 
tion will be found in the galleries appropri- 
ate to their schools and periods. For the 
time being the exhibition of modern draw- 
ings and water colors has had to be given 
up. The earher drawings are still shown in 
Gallery C 31 B 

The Spanish and Italian maiolica in the 
Havemever Collection has been removed to 
Gallery kK 29; the Renaissance sculpture to 
Galleries C 21 and 22; the mediaeval sculp- 
ture to Galleries C 18 and D 15. The Near 
Eastern ceramics are exhibited in Gallery 
E7 
The changes in the Far Eastern galleries 
caused by the new installation of objects 
in the Havemeyer bequest are as follows 
The porcelain and pottery collections in 
Galleries D1, 2, 5, and 7 on the second 


floor have been rearranged to accommodat 


the Havemeyer porcelains and Japanese 
pottery. This includes the space in D1 
which has for several years been used for 
the exhibition of loan collections. The Han 
lang, Sung, and Yuan pottery from the 
Havemever Collection is exhibited with 
the early Chinese pottery in Gallery H 12 
Gallery H 11, which is used ordinarily as ; 
special exhibition room for Japanese prints 
and more recently for Chinese paintings 
now houses the Japanese sculpture for 
merly in Galleries H 13 and 14; the Jap 
anese makimona from H 14 are now in 
this gallery also, and several kakemona 
Gallery H 13 1s given up to Japanese paint 
ings and lacquers from the Havemever 
Collection; the Japanese and Korean bronze 
mirrors, paintings, and lacquers formerly in 
this gallery have been taken off exhibition 
temporarily. The Japanese screens from the 
Havemever Collection are shown in Gal- 
lervy H 14, replacing the screens ordinaril 
shown in this gallery and now off exhib 
tion \ Japanese lacquer figure has also 


been taken off exhibition from this gallet 
) - + ‘ 7 | 
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Sure to be able tO announce the recen 


publication by the Museum and the Oxford 
University Press of Animals in Greek Sculp 
ture,t by Gisela M. A. Richter. This ts 

survey which grew out of the chapter o1 
animals in Miss Richter’s earlier book, The 
Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, for 


the material then collected proved too ex 
tensive to be adequatel treated ina singl 


work of admirable 


| 


freshness and charm and one which presents 


chapter The result 1s 


a wealth of authoritative data on a fascinat 
ing subject which has hitherto been sing 
larly neglected. The table of contents 
reveals a surprising variety of animals 
represented in Greek art. As Miss Richter 
explains in her preface, much material | 

to be omitted and the problem of selection 
was a difficult one. Preference has been 
given to examples possessing the greates 


artistic merit and to those which best illus 


Animals in Greek S t \ Survey 
(aisela M \ Ri me L) | } 
Octavo. xl, 57 pp., ¢ 2 3 ] 
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CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 


LOAN EXHIBITION 


| hird International Exhibition of In Gallerv D6 Decem r2 thr h TT) a - 42 


IEMPORARY DEPARTMENTAL EXHIBITIONS 


Early It in Engravings G ries kK 4 November 16 through Dec 


yer 
} | h ' ' ' 
h Mare ,1, IQ31 


Peruvian Il extiles Gallery H 15 November 10 throug 

French Painted and Embroidered Silks Gallery H 1 October 12 through January 18, 1931 
ot tt ig enth ¢ ntur 

Loan } 1D n ipa t er ( r H 2) LD { 
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CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
DECEMBER 10, I930-JANUARY 15, 1931 


LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 


torv-Hour for Younger Children of Members. With the Lord of Misr t Yuletide 
Reve Anna Curtis Chandler 10:15 
Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members \ Night with Haroun al Raschid, Calipl 
f | d Anna Curtis Chandler 10:15 
}ANUARY 
Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members. Merry, Merry Days of Robin Hood 
\nna Curtis Chandler. .. 10:15 
5 G ry Talk. Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Modern Painters among the Old 
Masters (Group 1 Edith R. Abbot 3:30 
6 Gallery Talk. Nineteenth-Century French Painters: Modern Painters among the Old 
Masters (Group 2). Edith R. Abbot 330 
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JANUARY 

9 Gallery Talk The Spirit of the Middle Ages as Shown by 
Ihe Evolution of Church Art. James |. Rorimer 

10 Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members Magician 


and Michelangelo. Anna Curtis Chandler 
o Gallery Talk for Older Children of Members \egeal 
Foster. ... 


Edith R. Abbot.... ’ 

13 Gallery Talk. Nineteenth-Century French Painters: | 
Edith R. Abbot..... 

6 Gallery Talk. The Spirit of the Middle Ages as Shown by 
Gothic Sculpture. James J. Rorimer 

i7 Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members. An Ad 
Anna Curtis Chandler 





MUSELM O} 


2 Gallery Talk. Nineteenth-Century French Painters: David and Ingr 


> Gallerv Talk for Older Children of Members \eg nd Classical Ar 
Foster 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
Announced by Date and Subj 
DECEMBI 
> Radio lalk, WNYC: The Special Exhibition of Industrial Art, by Huger | 
& Radio Talk, WRNY: The Loan Exhibition of Decorative Metalwork and ( 
Huger I hott 
20 Radio Talk, WOR: A Colonial Silversmith. Huger I 
20 ~French Gardens, Old and New Marie de Mar 
21. Concert of Music for Viole d’ Amour and Contrabass Phaddeus R 
27. Radio lalk, WOR: The Art of the Potter. Huger Elhott 
27 Florence and Siena in Late Mediaeval Times Franco \verar 
28 English Domestic Architecture Eliza Newkirk Rogers 
JANUARY 
Radio Talk, WOR: Mediaeval Tapestries. Huger | 
; The Illustrators of Dante. Giuseppe Prezzolini 
} -|he French Formal Garden. Aline Caro-Delvaill 
> Radio Talk, WNYC: The Jewels of a Princess of Egypt. Hu | 
Oo Radio Talk, WOR: The American Wing Huger Elliott 
» Christian Symbolism. Edith R. Abbot 
Ingres. Royal Cortissoz ; 
5 Radio Talk, WRNY: Our Debt to Greece Huger Elliott 
> Radio Talk, WOR: The Loan Exhibition of Russi lcons. Huger 
> Expressing the Machine Age in Painting and Sculptur \M 
IS) Degas Roval Cortissoz 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
\n! vy Cours 
Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of Amer P} plavs S 
6, at2 p.m 
Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdavs, December 18. ] ry 8,15 
Story-Hours for Boys and Girls, by Anna Curtis Chandler, Saturdays, D 
17, at 1:45 p.m., Sundays, December 21, 28, January 4 is { 
Scott Davis, Saturday, January 10, at 1:45 p.m 
Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey, Saturdavs at 2 p.m., Su 
Gallery Talks by Katharine B. Neilson, Saturdays at 3 p.m 
Holiday Gallery Talks by Elise P. Carey, Thursday, January 1 
What Workers Have Wrought through the Ages (A Series of Open Discus 
Katharine B. Neilson, Saturdays, December 20, January 1 2 
Study-Hours for Practical Workers and for People of Various In s ( 
December 21, January 11, at 3 p.m.; by Cornelia B. Far 
loseph Platt, Sunday, January 18, at 3 p.m 
lalks on the Concert Programs, by Thomas Whitnev Suret : 
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FERRYING THE STATUES ACROSS THE NILE 


THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 
1QO290-19350 
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THE EGYPTIAN EXPEDITION 


1Q2Q—19350 


THE 


le puRING the last season the | xpedition 
accomplished any one thing which stands 
out from the rest, it was the bringing to- 
gether of some of the long and widely scat- 
tered pieces of the statues of Hat-shepsit ot 
which so many had been unearthed in the 
preceding winters. The tale forms a sequel 
to the continued story whose instalments 
have been coming out in reports, 
vear by vear, for the last three seasons. 

The reader may recall how we had dis- 
covered that after the death of Queen 
Hat-shepsit, about 1479 B.c., her nephew 
and successor, Thut-mosé III, had ordered 
that all her statues in the temple of Deir 
el Bahri should be broken up and dumped 
into a near-by quarry. This quarry we had 
cleared slowly and methodically, carting 
away tons of the earth and sand and rocks 
with which the occasional cloud-bursts and 
the frequent windstorms had filled the 
hollow and the masses of rubbish dumped 


these 


in on top by recent archaeologists, and un- 
derneath we had found and collected thou- 
sands of fragments of statues of granite 
limestone, and sandstone. 

One of our finds in the season of 1920 
1927 had been the back of the head of a 
statue of hard, marble-like limestone, and 
not far away we had unearthed two elbows, 
a left forearm, and bits of a throne which 
seemed to belong with the head, and which 
suggested that we were on the track of a 
seated statue of the queen larger than life- 
size. In the following winter, digging about 
a hundred yards farther west, we had found 
the face and were in possession of what was 

' BULLETIN, February, 1928, section II, p. 44 
December, 1928, section I], p. 3; and November 
1920, section II, p. 3 


MUSEUM’S EXCAVATIONS AT 


THEBES 


probably the most beautiful portrait ot 
queen among all the score or more of stat 
ues from the temple. The 
was completely cleared, and not 


quarry by now 
another 
chip of this peculiar hard, marble-like ston 
had been found, but at just about this time 
we remembered 
which bore Hat-shepsit’s name, in the 
Berlin Museum. In 1838 Nestor ]’Héte had 
seen and sketched it lving on the side of the 
at Deir el Bahri, and in 1845 Lep- 


a headless, seated statue 


quarry 
sius, directing the great Prussian Expedi 
tion to Egypt, had taken it to Berlin. From 
the published descriptions it was appar 
ently of the size, the material, and the pose 
of the statue from which our fragments 
came, and the notes of Nestor l’Héte and 
Lepsius showed that both fragments and 
statue had come from very nearly the samt 
spot. With so much for a start, we asked 
for more detailed information from D1 
Heinrich Schafer, Director of the Collection 
of Egyptian Antiquities in the State Muse 
ums in Berlin, and from him learned that 
the material of our fragments was identical 
with that of his statue. But, most impor- 
tant, the fragments which we possessed 

the head, the elbows, the left forearm, and 
the corners of the throne—were lacking 
from the Berlin statue, and from Dr. Scha- 
fer’s sketches it was obvious that every bit 
which we had found might well be fitted on 
it. As soon as possible | went myself to 
Berlin with photographs of our head and 
fragments, and, once face to face with the 
statue there, | felt perfectly certain that we 
were dealing with one and the same monu- 
ment. In the division of finds with the 


November 


1920 section 1] 


2 BULLETIN, 
figs. 4-6 
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\! ties Service at the end of Berlin head and of the body which we had 
r 103 29 season, the head and the found and made the composite picture pub- 
mit ell to the share of the lished in the last report of the | xpedition 
Metr \Museun 1 last winter the Ihe second Lepsius head obviously be- 
"\ ex! lint Third Fevptiar longed to a colossal red granite kneeling 
hkoon statue of Which we had tound almost thi 
\r ‘ r pieces brow by Ley entire body. In addition we had found the 
Berl 1 1845 there were two granite op of a tall Crown of Upper Egypt, pieces 
s of | st id one « lem he of the back pilaster, the tip of the nose, the 
ad re nize S nging to a sphinx chin, and part of the neck. That was just 
Wi 1¢ | X oT Vt sphinxes Val bout w] Was ne ded | complete the 
' 





FIG. I UNLOADING THE TRUCK ON THEI 


ous states of incompleteness and dilapida- 
had of | 
ol a chance that 
we had parts of his sphinx. That 
[ had gone to Berlin to 
The 
all 


the breaks on the beard, the neck, and the 


Ws seated 


tion, and as we parts 


there was, course 


statue 
Was an- 
other thing which 
see. Again, one glance was enough. 

nature of the stone, the size, and above 
sides of the headdress recalled immediately 
one of our headless sphinxes which we knew 
only too well from having tried to fit on to 
it one head after another of those which we 
lo make more 


cer- 


had found in the field. 
tain, however, we took photographs of the 


TEMPLE 


RIVER BANK OPPOSITE LUXOR 


vain we made a com- 


ain 


head in Berlin, and a 


posite photograph and ag there was 
little doubt possible that the Lepsius find 
and ours completed each other. 

So much for the story as it stood when 
the last report of the Expedition was pub- 
lished. At that time it was not possible to 
ite with certainty or not 


itues were to remain separated between 


whether these 


St 
St 
Berlin and New York merely because of the 


BULLETIN, November, 1920, section II, figs 

\ 

4 BULLETIN, November, 1920, section I!, figs 
4) 1O 
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accident that eighty-five vears ago Lepsius 
had procured from the Arabs such pieces as 
then lay on the surface, and that the rest 
had remained deeply buried until we came 
along and dug the whole quarry out. Such 
accidents—and some of them far less ex- 
cusable—have separated scores of muti- 
lated works of art in the past, but for it to 
be admitted that such separations are final 


} 


and forever hardly fits the modern wav ol 


as could be gained from any single piec« 
complete. M. Lacau, Director-General of 
the Antiquities Service in Egypt, had taken 
the same attitude and had assigned to out 
I:xpedition such fragments of sculpture as 
completed or were completed by other frag 
ments in Europe, with the understanding 
that every effort was to be made to reunit 
as many as possible of these scattered 


Statues. 





FIG. 2. LOADING STATUES ON 


looking at things. It smacks too much of 
the old-fashioned amateur—and just a bit 
of the collector of curios, to whom a mean- 
ingless scrap of rock becomes a treasure if it 
has been chipped off the corner of the Great 
Pyramid or fetched from the Great Wall of 
China. At least, to our intense mutual 
pleasure, Dr. Schafer and | found each 
other feeling that wav. As he expressed it, 
both as an archaeologist and as the director 
of a museum it seemed to him a shame that 
these things should be scattered in bits 
across the world with no one gaining from 
the fragments of the several pieces as much 


THE TRUCK AT DEIR EL BAHRI 


The negotiations with Dr. Schafer ani 
with his colleague, Dr. Alexander Scharti 
were of the pleasantest, without any beat 
ing about the bush, and almost immediatel 
ended in a completely amicable arrangt 
ment. The Berlin Museum prized its sphin» 
head which had frequently been publis! 


if 


as one of the outst ding things 


I gyptian collection We set great store 
our beautiful marble head, and the natural 


thing to do was to swap the two bodies 


lhus, Berlin got a most imposing complet 
granite sphinx, and the Metropolitan M 


seum acquired a complete seated statue 














FIG. 4. STATUE OF HAT-SHEPSUT FROM BERLIN WITH THE HEAD 
AND FRAGMENTS FOUND BY US REPLACED 
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which will always be one of the prizes of its = whether the fragments would fit, but when 
Egyptian Department. For the head of the — even the last sliver from the tip of a nose 
big kneeling statue we already had in New clicked into” place, something — louder 
York something which could be offered. In than the proverbial sigh of relief escaped 
1922~—1923 we had found five practically me 
complete small kneeling statues.° Two had So it happens that the Metropolitan Mu- 
been retained by the Cairo Museum, and of | seum Is placing on exhibition a practically 
our three one could well be called an complete seated statue of Queen Hat- 
C shepstt (figs. 3 and 4).® Since it was the 
tro only statue from Deir el Bahri of its creamy 
FIGS. 5 AND 6, GRANITE HEAD FROM BERLIN WITH THE FRAGMENTS 
FOUND BY US REPLACED 
politan Museum and the Prussian Minister white, marble-like stone, and since tt is b\ 
of Education ratified these proposed ex- far the most beautifully carved of the tem- 
changes, and during the past winter the _ ple statues, it is obvious that it must have 
sphinx and the little statue were shipped to been designed for a very important place 
Serlin, and the marble statue and the perhaps the center of the actual mortuary 
granite head were shipped to New York. chapel of the queen herself. In any case 


Since then the work of putting together — there is one very interesting point about 1 
once more these long scattered fragments _Hat-shepsiit as a woman had no right to be 
has gone on apace. | must confess tohaving a sovereign of ancient Egypt, and her por- 


felt considerable nervousness once the traits almost invariably show her in the 


heavy stones had started on their respective guise of a bearded king. This fiction was 
ways. After all, it was only guesswork preserved in all the bas-reliefs upon the 


yj 1 PR “1 mM , ! ] 1e 
BULLETIN, December, 1923, part Il, pp Deir el Bahri temple walls and on all of the 
27, 28 6H. 196 cm. (6 ft. 5 in 
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statues and sphinxes which lined the way 


traversed by the procession of the bark of 


munon 


ts journey to the sanctuary. Only 


two comparatively small seated statues 
have been found—one tn black granite (fig. 7 


and the othe 


figure and tl 


;, : 
he dress of a woman, possiblh 


I 


because the 


of the goddess Hat-Hor. The marble statt 
would appear to b 
though it had been 


where the ar 
he must disg 
and the ri 





Bik 7 FRAGMENTS OF A STATUE 
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in red—showing her with the 
may have stood in the shrine 

1} ue 
eS - 2 compromise, as 
intended for some place 
ist had felt uncertain whether 
1 the beard 


20) 


1Q30 


whether he could show her 


she was. He 
and the short 
beardless ang 


tinctly femini 


k HAT-SH 
coe ¢ 
White not W 
Sit werness 1 
features 


1 
} 
\ 


has 
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kilt of a man 


1 ha 


ne 


\s for the granit 


elonging to 1t 


will be temporaril\ 


t 
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the work of re 


\ T rt re 
rown OVerloppl 


forward (figs. 5, © 


4 4 
\ \ 
1) 

( 
' 
4 
ly 
| ( 
eX 
SSt 
ng its 


s a charm 


gs. 15 A, B 


as the woman 
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the 


ut 


} 


her face 1s 


headdress 


which 1s dis 
and her bod\ 
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, ODO! ned t present. but this theory wrote to the Conservator of the 
mpressic vill be rectified once the big © National Museum of Antiquities in Levden 
neell st s reassembled to its full tor help in running it down. He eventually 
eight « 72 fy eG Ihe head — discovered it in the Palace of Soestdijk near 
one Is supel r thing—simplified Utrecht and procured it for the Levden 
« , Ss verv econon \luseun mit from the Oueen Mother 
etal ( n dignity appropnate That it is part of a statue found by us is 
the row elght such granite coloss absolutely certain, fora cast of it which was 
y] neeling greeted the god Amin on hts made by the Levden Museum fits our pieces 
\ to the temple. And, furthermore, it ts perfectl Unfortunately, however, among 








FIGS. 8 AND Q. THE HEAD OF A SPHINX OF HAT-SHEPSUT WITH UNUSUAL FEATURES 
one of the most typical of the standard por- — the several pieces of Hat-shepsat sculpture 
traits of Hat-sheps which we offered to exchange for the orig- 

[he s Isfaction Over the reuniting o nal none tempted the ituthorities of the 
these finds made by Lepsius is perhaps all Leyden Museum, and it would seem that 
the more acute after the failure of anothe our statue must be restored in pl Ster 
similar attempt. The last report? told how while one part lies on one side of the Atlan- 
In 1869, Prince Henry of the Netherlands — tic and the rest on the other 
had brought back to Holland as a souvent Meanwhile, the work of restoration and 
of his trip to Egypt a red granite torso — of assembling other fragments has been go- 
which he probably bought from the natives Ing on steadily. We believe that we have 
It was seen in Holland shortly afterwards finished all that it is possible to do on the 
by Plevte, who mentioned it in a short artt- eranite statues in the field. Among the 
cle, and then it disappeared entirely. We — pieces brought her during the past sea- 
suspected that it belonged to one of out son was one of the two seated statues ol 
Statues, and in an endeavor to test the Hat-shepsit as a woman (fig. 7), probably 

BuLLetin, November, 1920, section II, pp from the Hat-Hor Shrine, but, unfortu- 
8, 10-12 and figs. 11, 12 nately, of the head only one fragment has 


10 
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the been found. Of the sphinxes, the fragments | Cairo sphinx—shown in the last report in 
len of two gigantic creatures in red granite were = photographs taken in the field—has also 
lly sorted out, but neither one can be set up in been restored with remarkable skill, and in 
ar the field. One will eventually go to Cairo justice to Hat-shepsit’s sculptors it is 
en and the other will come to the Metropoli- | shown here again as it has been completed 
er tan Museum. The much shattered head of | under the admirable direction of Mr. Engel- 
is still another sphinx is interesting chiefly as — bach, Keeper of the Egyptian Museum in 
as a further commentary on the dependability — Cairo (fig. 10 

eS of Egvptian portraiture (figs. 8,9). The face While work was proceeding on the statue: 
ng 





| | 10. SPHINX OF HAT-SHI IN CAIRO RES 
is an elongated oval, verv narrow across the there was still a great deal to be dons 
eves, with an almost straight nose, in other material from the previous season. We 
marked contrast to the wide-cheeked and — had discovered the tomb of Queen Meryet 
small-chinned faces with high-bridged and \min in the spring of 1929 and by th 
curving noses of the standard portraits of the season had made our records of tl 
In Cairo and in the Metropolitan Mu position of everything as we 1 found 
seum the long task of restoration is going had cleared the tomb out and had sent 
forward as fast as such work can go. — coffins of the queen to the Cairo Museun 
Cairo’s gigantic kneeling statue, having But her mummy, which we had unwrapped 
been broken into comparatively few pieces her furniture, and the later mummy and 
has already been reérected and makes a coffins of Princess Entiu-ny, buried in the 


most imposing monument (fig. 12). Our tomb in Pav-nidjem’s time, remained at 


kneeling statues from the same row were Luxor, waiting until we should ha 
shattered into uncountable pieces, and their — chance for photography and stud Ot 
restoration will take time (fig. 11 lhe we devoted a good deal of time during 
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past season, because it seemed advisable t only kighteenth Dynasty roval tomb in ou 
prepare the material from the tomb for concession at I hebes, and the chances seem 


detailed archaeologx 


al publi 
ard and fast rule of our | 
to write the 
of an\ 


felt 


tion to defer any attempt 
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scientific phase ol 
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our 


rr asonable 


HWscove»ries 





ES OF 
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certainty that 
forth 


| o some ol 


excavations would not 
er related 


OUr S¢ holarly 


ring an) material. 
colleagues this 
has been a cause for criticism, but it is a 
borne, we 
that 


Too often have 


criticism which we have 


hope 
good-naturedly, feeling certain 


delays have been justified. 


our 
the conclusions of one season been modified 
by a discovery of the next winter. However 
the case of Meryet-Amiin seems to have 
been very different. Hers was probably the 


slim of dis- 
| herefore we 
r final 

near 


tions 
bent all our energies to preparing ou 
the 


n for us to hope that it 


report on it, and book 1s now 


: 
gh to complet 


enou 








REPAIRED IN THE MUSI M SHOPS 


in be put in press during the coming winter 
[he story of our discovery of 
Queen Mervet-Ama 


of the report of the Expedition for 1 


ry } 


the tomb ot 
n makes up a large part 
20 


29. Some of our conclusions, there set 


4 


forth, were frankly te and we got a 


ntative 


certain amount of natural Satisfaction as we 


saw that our supplementary work of this 


irst ideas 


t 


past season tended to confirm out 


in all of their essentials 


Taking all the data which we had been 


FIG. 
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1 | ear iron e ton 1d 
rol ( er mi LN Is Wwe | | onciuded 

I Mer \miul Was ad onter = ¢ 
IN Thut-mosé [1] 1 that at the vel 
end of his reign she had been the ranking 
I es . mil t I precedence 
lirect] atter the King’s Great Wife 
Vervet-hRi setore her father’s death she 

1 already be married to her brother 
\mel! pe, who was to be her father’s 
SUCCReSSOT | Was 


hat the god Amin 
was the tather o 
( cl SUCECRSSIVE 
Pharaoh, and since 

Was expected 


NO | 1 1D ¢ the 
mother of Amen 
hotpe s he sn 
Was married to 


the (sod 's Wite”’ 
the 


Mar>rmriage to 


time ol 


the future king. In 
due course Mervet- 
\min’s mortal 


| Land 
-husband 


brother 


\men-hotpe 


elevated to the dig- 
nit ol -regent 
with Thut-mosi 
111, and when the Fic 13. PERSEA TWIKI 


latter died in 1447 FOOT OF THE ¢ 


B.c. her husband 
\men-hotpe, became King Amen-hotpe I] 
and Mervet-Amin the “King’s Great Wife 
and Mistress of the Two Lands.’ The more 
Mother’ was 


however, and in a very few vears Mer- 


prized title of “King’s never 
hers 
and was buried in 
at Deir el Bahn 


So much for what we could gather from 


vet-Amiin passed away 
the tomb prepared for her 
the surviving historical data. The question 
Mer- 
vet-Amiin’s body make our conclusions any 


was, would a careful examination of 


more or any less probable 
Dr. Douglas | 


\natomy in the 


Derry, Professor oO] 
Cairo Medical School and 
a colleague whose help we have so often had 


occasion to 


icknowledge in these reports 
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ARI 
came up to Luxor during the w 
more. His visit coincided 
Arthur Keith 


London 


Us onee 
Irom ol 
ol Surgeons 


as one might expect most 


le Queen 
was a de nia 
Wal ah CGCTIC ALG 


Mervet-Amiain 
a 


graceful person, slightly 


height of 


( 
the known women of the 


eves were sel 


apart under a 
Straight, in- 
Le lligent 


Her 


broad 
forehead 
NOsSt had 
been high 
and well 
Her chin 


formed 


was slender and 
ponte | and il 
though it was re- 


nowise weak. In 
ct, 1f one desired 
to reconstruct 
lifelike portrait of 
her from her mum- 
m\ fig. 14), one 
probably would ar- 
rive at something 
Vel cl se to the 


AND DISHES FROM THI shepsut which we 
OF MERYET-AMUN vet from the mar 
ble S > we nave 


just reconstructed with the Berlin fra: 
fig. 15). But we know that Thut-mosé II] 


bore a strong resemblance to his aunt 


shepsit, and if Mervet-Amiin did too, then 
the latter must have had exactly the appear- 
ance which we should expect in a daughter 
of Thut-mosé II1l. Then 
Thut-mosé II] was the 
of nine Eighteenth 
bodies have survived to our time, and ve 


ortest 
Dynasty 
quite in keeping with 
genius—his head wa 
any other member of 
Meryet-Amin 
height among her woman relat! 
well-formed 


his family 
was below the 


magnificent, head was large 
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other queen or princess o! 
\gain 


than that of any 
the line whose body has survived. 
this is just what we should expect of a 
daughter of Thut-mosé III, and we felt 
that our conclusions of the year before had 
obtained Naturally, we do not 
claim that family resemblances are in the 


absolute historical proof, but if 


support 


nature Ol 
we are advancing the claim that Mervet- 


\min was the daughter of [Thut-mosé, it 1s 
to tind that she looked like him 





FIG. 14. HEAD OF THI 


The next point of interest was the age of 


Mervet-Amin when she died. So far as we 
could estimate, she seems to have been 
vears old at that time, and if, 
as seems likely, she died between five and 
ten vears after her father—sav about 1440 
B.c.—our estimate would put her birth 
close to 1 {OO B.C. That would have been the 
eleventh vear of the reign of Thut-mosé III, 
when he was a young man in his earl\ 


Hat- 


twenties, and about the time that 


shepsit’s daughter, Nefru-Ré, the first wife 


of Thut-mosé III, had died. On the death 
of Nefru-R@, Mervet-Ré had taken her 
place as principal consort. Since Meryet- 
\miin appears to have been a daughter of 


Mervet-Ré, she was probably the first 


child 


Mervet-Ré 
her position as the ranking 


court. Amen-hotpe II was 
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could hardly have been welcome. 
I hen came the end of Nefru-Ré‘, while the 
little princess, Meryet-Amin, and her 


uning Vears ol 


nother survived the ten rem: 
and her favorite 


gime of Hat-shepsi 
and lived on throt 


vears of her warlike father’s 


the ré 
Sen-Miat 
and glorious 


freedom. When Meryet-Amin was p1 


i 


oh the exciting 


\ 


tically grown—we need not be too insistent 


though, in our statement that she was ex 


report, how the tomb of Meryet-Amin was 
discovered and robbed in the I wenty-first 


Dynasty, almost exactly four hundred vears 
after her death. [The necropolis officials had 


discovered the robbery—or more probably 
the two robberies—and they had done what 
they could to make good the damage. They 


had rewrapped the disheveled mummy and 


across 1ts chest had recorded the date of 


their restoration—the 1oth Year of King 
Pav-nidjem, Month 3 of the Winter Sea- 





FIG, 15A. HEAD OF THE PO 


and her mother, and this little brother was 
destined to be heir to the throne. The dig- 
nity of co-regent was conferred upon him 
when he in turn was approaching twenty, 
and, according to custom, the ranking 
daughter of his father became his queen, in 
order that the line should be kept wholly 
royal and divine. In this case, the lot fell to 
his sister, Meryet-Amin 
woman, vears his elder. In fact, she was so 


now a mature 


many years his elder that she survived his 
accession but a little while, and then she 
herself passed away and her place was 
taken by Queen Ti-‘o, the mother of King 
Thut-mosé IV. 

We have already told, in last vear’s 


LTR 


x 


10 


AIT STATUE OF HAT-SHEPSUT 


son, Day 28. Translated into terms of our 
calendar this would be fairly close to No- 
vember 25, 1049 B.c., and in connection 
with this date an extremely interesting lit- 
tle point has developed 

Professor Percy E. Newberry, now of the 
Egyptian University in Cairo, was very 
kindly helping us by identifying the botan- 
ical specimens from the tomb. The restorers 
had laid at the foot of Meryet-Amiin’s cof- 
fins on that day late in November in 1049 
B.c. three little dishes and three bundles of 


persea twigs with a few half-ripe persea 


fruits still on them (fig. 13). On the mum- 
my’s breast they had tied garlands, and 


such was the marvelous preservation of the 


as 


iTS 
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flowers that some of them still retained a 
faint flush of color in their faded petals (fig 
18). Professor Newberry could point out 
without any question, blossoms of the 
acacia petals of the lotus and of the red 
field poppy, and leaves of the willow. Now 
the acacia tree blossoms just after the wa 
ters of the annual flood are off the land, in 
late November, and in Egypt the willow is 
then in leaf. The persea ripens today in 


Cairo in January. In Thebes it would have 


Egypt, should be taken to Cairo, and in the 
Cairo Museum it has recently been decided 
that no longer are the royal bodies to bs 
exp sed to the gaze of the curious. Outside 
the tourist agencies there has never been 
iis ruling. No valid 


reason can be given in favor of exposing In 


any serious criticism of tl 
a glass case the dilapidated frame of the 
ereat Pharaoh whose ire was enough to 
keep Moses exiled for years, or the shriveled 


remains of the other Pharaoh, his son, who 





ripened a little earher and the end of No- 
vember would have seen its fruits still green 
hus the date on the docket and the fruits 
and flowers together gave a neat and unex 
pected confirmation to the work of the mod- 
ern chronologists who have been equating 
the ancient Egyptian calendar with our 
own. As for the poppy, in Egypt it should 
blossom in its wild state among the grain 
fields in March and not with the acacia just 
alter the flood, but the poppy is easily 
grown in the garden at almost any time 
and hence these from the tomb of Mervet- 
\miin must be garden-grown poppies 

It was understood that the mummy of 


{ 


Meryet-Amin, being that of a queen of 


stood up so long against that same 
when he returned to work the wonder 
taught him by Jehovah as a preliminary to 


the Exodus. We were in perfect sympath 


with the ruling and not at all averse to 
Mervet-Amin’s being protected from the 
public eve; but completely wrapped up as 


we had found her, with the garlands on her 


breast and the docket of the old inspectors 
written across her shroud, she had been 
teresting without being in the least grue 


some. We had saved every, single linen 
bandage as we had taken it off, making 
careful notes of how she had been wrapped 
and we decided to bandage the queen u 


once more exactlv as we had found her. And 
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1 ] _ 
1 do we 1a very illuminating prac 
| 
tical all ratio ( how the ncient 
| pt n 1 gone bout his task. For o1 
{ ] } +} +} 
tn Wt scovered ) In spite yy The 


fact that some of the linen was now vet 


frail and had to be handled with every care 


1 | . 
the mummy could be rewrapped in one 
mornin nd we feel quite sure that the 

r 


f the tomb of Mervet-Amin 
| did there be 


Novem 





MERYET-AMUN S BEER JAR 


ber 25 of 1049 B.c. which they recorded as 
the date of their visit to the tomb 

The tomb of Meryvet-Amin had been 
very methodicall\ 
Twenty-first Dynasty 
looked nothing of anv value to them. Nearl\ 


evervthing gilt was carried off 


plundered, and the 


robbers had ove! 


almost 
bodily, and to make any estimate of her 
funerary furniture we had to study mere 
chips and scraps dropped by the thieves 
Not one single utensil of metal, and hardl\ 
a trace of alabaster, was left, but naturall\ 
pottery vessels of obsolete shapes were left 
behind as useless to the robbers. \mong 
them we found a large amphora which still 
contained the veasty sediment of Meryet- 


ta) 


Analyzed by Dr 
Johannes Gruss in Berlin this yeast turned 


out to be remarkably interesting. It was the 


Amin’s beer (fig. 16 


Same Vveasl that the | evptians had been 
using since the Prehistoric Period, before 
3400 B.c., When it had been a wild organism 


full ot 


sent to Dr 


Impurities. Samples which we had 
Gruss several vears ago from 


tombs of about 2000 B 


showed a better 


culture of the same veast,? but it was only 
with Meryvet-Amiin’s beer of 1440 B.c. that 
the veast could be called pure. After two 
tl eyptian brewer had 


jousand vears the | 


: 
developed a culture almost comparable to 





BIG 7 SMALL BASKET FROM THE TOMB 


1 MERYET-AMUN 


the modern, without the aid of the modern 
paraphernalia of microscopes and filters 
Empty pots were left and so were four- 
hundred-vear-old baskets out of which the 
bottoms fell whenever the thieves moved 
them, but to us they give a remarkable pic- 
ture of the homelier 
ancient 


furnishings of an 
Eeyvptian house. Little baskets 
decorated with rows of strange primitive 
fig. 17) are strikingly like the 
baskets made in Edfu and in Nubia today 


ostriches 


and sold to the tourists in Aswan. Bigger 
ones, without any decoration, were the 
clothes baskets of three thousand five hun- 
dred years ago (fig. 19). It is from such inti- 
mate articles of the baggage of an I ey ptian 

’ Dr. Griiss first discovered the ancient yeas 
cells in these samples, and for that reason hi 


named the organism Saccharomyces Hin 
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lady on her vovage to the Underworld that 


we can piece together a picture of her life 


on earth. 
It is interesting to find while on the sub- 
ject of Meryet-Amin that we in the Metro- 
politan Museum have two scarabs which 
must have belonged to officials of her house- 
hold (figs. 20, 21). One, in the Ward Collec- 
tion presented to the Museum by the late 
J. Pierpont Morgan, is inscribed “‘the 
King’s Great Wife 
Mervet-Amtn, 
and the 
originally in the 
Collec- 
alter- 


second, 


\mherst 
tion and 
wards in the Car- 
narvon Collection 
presented by kd- 
ward S. Harkness 
is inscribed “‘the 
Estate of Mervet- 
\min.’ 

When, in No- 
vember, 1049 B.( 
the restorers Ol 
Mervet-Amin's 
mummy had_ fin- 
ished their work 
they buried her 
tomb once more 
from the prying 
eves of the ne- 
cropolis thieves 
and left it hidden 
for perhaps a score 
of vears until it 
Was opened again 
for the funeral of the King’s Daughter 
Entiu-n\y 

We had found Entiu-ny’s mummy lying 
in her coftin (fig. 22), at her head a spare 
wig, remarkably almost 
solidified with the still sticky pomade in 


preserved but 
which it had been soaked (fig. 23), and over 
her breast a wreath of persea leaves and 
lotus petals. To unwrap the mummy care- 
fully was clearly going to take more time 
than we could spare in the few busy weeks 
following the discovery of the tomb, and, 
therefore, we left it in its coffin until we had 
an opportunity to unbandage it. This 


winter we had the chance, and after a few 





FIG. 10. GARLANDS 


OF MERYt 


1929 —19 30 
lavers of linen had been removed, we found 
a papyrus folded several times over and 
over on itself and then laid across her 
thighs. More linen was removed, and then 
on her breast we found a blue faience amu- 
let, on which was displayed a scarab with 
outspread wings (fig. 24). A little more, and 
we had uncovered the body and were read\ 
for Dr. Derry’s help 

Entiu-ny, we discovered, was a vers 
short woman 
only | Teel 10 
inches tall, in fact 

but she had been 
extraordinarily 
fat. At first glance 
she appe ared to he 
weirdly and_= gro 
tesquely young 
but a verv. litth 
eXamina- 
tion showed that 


further 


she owed this look 


to the dves_ her 
hairdressers had 
put on her 
scanty grav lock 


ruesome irt Ol 
the undertakers 
who had filled out 
and painted her 
shrunken face after 
death. The truth 


is, she was about 


seventy vears old 
FROM THE BREASI a ee er ee 
LENA ES againwe foundtl 
the anatomist and the archaeologist could 
work together to puzzle out details of histor) 


r 
[he inscriptions on Entiu-ny’s funeral 
paraphernalia had informed us that she was 
a “King’s Daughter,” but they had not 
named the king, her father. It happened 
however, that several vears ago, but actu 
ally onl 


found the tomb of an aged Princess Henet 


very few vards away, we h 


towy, the daughter of King Pay-nidjem 

Entiu-ny’s coffins were so very much hk 

Henet-towy’s that we had concluded that 
| 


Entiu-ny, since she was a King’s Daughter 
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must have been a daughter of the sami iverse to which they were bound. This 
Payv-nidjiem who was Henet-towvy’s father course of conduct was set forth in certain 
Now Henet-towy had been a very fat, short’ — very old writings on scrolls of papyrus, which 
little old woman, and Pay-nidjem’s son they might take along with them, to be 
Masaharty, the High P had been memorized or consulted as occasion arose 
remarkably fat litth nd here w: on the journey to the Underworld 
Princess Entiu-ny be: strong famil\ In the Twenty-first Dynasty the ortho- 
likeness to the two whom we wanted to call dox thing was to place on the mummy Itself 
her brother and her sister. Just as in the the “Book of Him who ts in the Under- 
case of Meryet-Amin, we realized th his world,” a sort of mystical guide containing 
could hardly called proof of our his- map and a description of that strange 
torical theories, but at least it tended to region under the earth, through which the 
make them reasonable sun must pass each night from the place of 

Ihe burial furniture of lwe first ts setting back to where it was to rise 





Dynasty personage, even of Entiu-ny’s 
rank, was so elaborate 

that of times. There | 
many scandals in ancient Thebes 
mayor and the 


Thebans had be: 


nevel as had been 


:4 
lad Deen so 


earlier 
involving 


even the listrict officials 


that the cun to realize how 


impossible it was for the dead to keep ther 
treasures under a dishonest administration 
of the living. Ft ves iermore, the subjects of 
King Pay-nidjem were no longer sure of 
the aides of the furniture their ances 
tors had taken on the journey to the next 


Thev be 
» trappings of this life did not h 


world. foresee a 


which the 


oan to 


so important a place after all. They thought 
more and more of the need of learning the 
proper way to conduct themselves when 
they came into the presence of the multi 


tude of strange gods, geniu, and demons who 


made up the population of the uncann 


AM 


an 





N CLOTHI 


BASKI 


again. The dead, according to one beliet 
accompanied the sun, sailing with him ina 
bark towed by twelve parties of gods, each 
party taking it through one of the twelve 
night hours. The papyrus which we found 
on Entiu-nv’s mummy bears the name ol 
this book, but at best it is only an abridg- 


ment of the whole work, showing some 
score of uncouth demons, difficult to iden- 
tifv, with as many pictures of Entiu-ny’s 
mummy alternating among them (fig. 25 
lhe second vade mecum tor the journey- 
ngs ol the dead was the ““Book of the Go- 


modern 


While 


by 


Ing 


o Forth 
we call 


Dav’’—which in 


times he Book of the Dead 


‘He who is in the Underworld”’ was placed 
on the body, a small hollow replica of the 
mummy in the guise of the god Osiris was 
provided in the [Twenty-first Dynasty to 
hold the “Going Forth by Day.” 
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Ihe Osiris figure made for Entiu-ny was 
a little wooden statue 64.5 cm. high (2536 
in.), modeled with childish crudeness (fig. 
26). Through a crack in the front we had 
been able to get a glimpse of the roll of 
papyrus inside, and when we turned the 
figure upside down there was a circular 
patch of wood in the base, held in place 
with plaster. Carefully prying this patch 
loose we exposed the end of the papyrus 
and easily slipped it out, almost as fresh 
and solid as the day on which it had been 
put there, nearly three thousand vears ago 





FIGS. 20 AND 21. TWO SCARABS OF MERYET- 
AMUN IN THE MUSEUM 

(fig. 27). In Egypt it was not advisable to 
unroll more than was needful to estimate 
the nature of the book inside. Once in New 
York, however, the task of opening the 
entire roll was undertaken. By leaving it 
overnight in a box with dampened cotton 
and letting the outer layers of the roll 
absorb moisture, in the morning we could 
unroll the first two or three feet, inch by 
inch. When the drier, inner layers were 
arrived at and the papvrus began to feel 
brittle and crackly, the unrolling was 
stopped and the damp box was placed over 
what remained of the roll until the next day. 
Thus, day by day and foot by foot, the 
great roll opened out to the end—564 cm 
long (18 ft. 6 in.). 

Entiu-ny’s Book of the Dead is a very 


1930 


important accession to the Metropolitan 
Museum’s Egyptian collection. The exam- 
ples of funerary papyri of the period of the 





FIG. 22. THE MUMMY OF ENTIU-NY 
IN HER COFFIN 


Empire which we already possessed were 
either very short abridgments or were 
sadly damaged, and here is an example rea- 
sonably full, in perfect condition, and of 
very good and characteristic execution. The 
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rilancy of the colors in the illustrations 1s 
stoundi he drawing 1s. skilled and 
rapid, graceful, and absolutely typical ot 
the period of the High Priestly régime in 


of the most interesting 


Perhaps one 


things about the papyrus ts the fact that it 
is obviously the work of two men. The 
more skillful of the two drew the illustra- 
tions and boldly sketched, in solid black 
characters, their titles. The texts of the 


chapters were then filled in by an appren- 





I< 23 ENTII 


“NY S W 


whose 


far less sure and 
whose knowledge of the sacred writings was 
not entirely faultless. This an emi- 


nently human division of labor, for although 


tice, hand was 


Was 


the texts were the whole sum and purpose of 
the papyrus they were likely to be taken 
more or less for granted by the purchaser 
who was expected to judge her acquisition 
by the charm of the delightfully fresh and 
\nd it fortunate 
division for us whose interest in Egyptian 


pleasing drawings is a 
dogmas is more difficult to arouse than our 
ever lively interest in Egyptian art. 

lhe “Book of the Going Forth by Day’ 
was a very large collection of spells designed 


to help the dead justify themselves before 


ty 
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ARI 
the gods of the Osirian cycle, to provide the 
of the tomb, and to 
imbue the dead with the power of entering 
and the tomb 


wd 
needs 


more material 


leaving freely. Curiously 


enough, no definite canon seems to have 
been drawn up by the rather loose-thinking 
lk gyptians, who never absolutely fixed the 
number or the order of the chapters, and 
who left to the professional copvists almost 


complete freedom in their selections. To be 


sure, certain chapters were usually recog- 
nized as more important than others, but 
the number of them in any given example 
seems to have depended entirely on how 





RAT 


book. Thus, Entiu-nv’s scroll contained 


ten chapters with the appropriate ilustra- 
" but for 


tions to seven fourteen others she 


sot only the illustrations without the text 
Ihe papyrus starts at the extreme right 


now that it is unrolled, with the 
of the dead 
head, a golden sistrum in her hand 
tall incense brazier in front of her, stands 
at the door of the “Hall of the Two Truths’ 
within which the forty-two judges of the 
fig 
each judge by name and to each one indi- 
vidually repudiates some sin a fault 
of impurity the 


Entiu-ny, 


dead hold session 29). She calls upon 


either 


or of dishonesty—and 


The chapters have been numbered by mod- 


ern scholars—not by the ancient Egyptians. The 
ten full chapters in this example are 125, 38, 75 
113, 152, 132, 94, 71, 72, and 105, in that order 
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names of the judges and of the sins she 
must deny are all set forth in tabular form 
Bevond, in thirty-four 
vertical columns of hieroglyphics, is set 
forth the “Chapter of the Last Day of the 
Second Month of Prot’—the judgment 
day—and into Entiu-ny’s mouth ts set a 


for her direction 


speech of justification addressed to the 
fortv-two True Ones who dwell within the 
Hall, and even to the very bolts and hinges 











FIG. 25. A SECTION OF THE BOOK O} 


of the doors, to the floor, and to the walls 
of the place of judgment 

We are to presume that Entiu-ny comes 
forth from the cross-questioning of the 
lesser gods clear of all blemish so far as they 
can see, for somewhat bevond we find her 
in the Hall of Osiris having her heart, het 
eves, and her mouth judged by the great 
Isis, the ““Mother of the God,” 
stands sponsor for her, while she herselt 
faces Osiris and holds out to him the hiero- 
glyphics of eves and mouth. Before her the 
jackal-headed “‘Anubis, who ts in charge oi 
the Scales of the Hall,”’ weighs the heart of 
Entiu-ny in the balance against a figure of 


god (fig. 32 


the Goddess of Truth. Osiris, from his 


23 


throne, says to him lake her eyes and 


her mouth into thy charge, if her heart is 


righteous,’ at which Anubis, turning his 
head, replies: ‘Her heart is righteous.’ 

This part ol the Book of the Dead has 
always been of interest to the modern mind 
Io sav the least, some of the forty-two 
commandments which must not be trans- 
gressed are peculiar, and many of them ar 
trivial, but the whole conception of a formal 


HIM WHO IS IN THE UNDERWORLD 


judgment of one’s life and the striking para 


Ol 
ble of the weighing of the heart against 


symbol of truth and honesty belong to 
stage of man’s moral development whic! 
was far from primitive 
In what follows there is perhaps | 

strike a sympathetic note in our minds. “A 
spell for living on the breezes of the necrop 
olis” and “‘A spell for going to Heliopolis to 
receive a seat therein” are the titles of the 
next twochapters, written in red. In the first 
Entiu-ny identifies herself with the god of 


Heliopolis, Atim, with a resulting happ 


and glorious state in the life to come, and 
the second, she recounts her journeyings 


“trom the ends of the earth to Attm s 
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nermost sacred shrine in the ancient and 
holy city. At this point we begin to notice a 
lack of co6rdination between the scribe who 





WHICH 
PAPYRUS 


FIG. 20. OSIRIS FIGURE 


CONTAINED THEI 


wrote the texts and the artist who drew the 
illustrations. In looking along the papyrus 
we have already passed Entiu-ny with the 
sail which signifies the breezes of the 
necropolis, standing by the back door of the 
Hall of the Two Truths, and near there, in 
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the upper row, is the illustration showing 
her kneeling with upraised hands at the 
doorway of her seat in Heliopolis. 

[he next two chapters are closely re- 
lated to the Egyptian necropolis. “A spell 
for a man not to be ferried across to the 
East,” with a statement of the calamities 
which will overtake the gods if they do so 
ferry him, derives its inspiration from the 





PAPYRUS ROLLED, SHOWING 
ine TIT 


eyptian’s desire to be buried in the West- 
ern Desert. Following comes “A spell for 
the building of a house upon earth’’—in 
other words, the tomb which the gods de- 
cree for Entiu-ny—describing it and endow- 
ing it with offerings for eternity. Here again 
the illustrations are scattered through the 
upper register. We have already passed the 
picture of Entiu-ny standing with upraised 
hands before the double fagade of her tomb, 
behind which stand three “Lords of the 
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Houses of the West,”’ and we have not yet demands that they give her protection and 
arrived at the picture of the interior of the — provisions with which she will be able to 
funeral crypt showing the mummy lying on | break from the fetters of the tomb. Finally, 
the bier with its birdlike soul upon its — the last chapter of this collection, “A spell 


~— ——_ -- 
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ae ORES 
nn - 
a | ad 
kIG, 28. PLOUGHING AND REAPING IN ELYSIUM 
breast, and the wailing goddesses at its for opening the Underworld,” empowers 
head and feet. her and her soul to journey together 
\ chapter called “A spell for causing one — through that region. 
to know oneself” is hardly any contribu- Of the remaining illustrations, for which 
tion to philosophy. In : the texts are omitted 
‘A spell for asking - ——~ from this papyrus, 
: se : od : ei] re liohtt 
for an ink jar and a Iain TU HLL Wey She 3 there is a delightful 
palette, Entiu-ny PPA = Fi mei % set of four little ones 
c =a] +, . 
addresses the hawk 4@cils Mir TAS qi yd in the upper register 
DET] bares wes oe es 4 
eod, Harakhty, and “tity Et i z toward the end repre- 
ce. <5 LE) eed \. i . 
tells him that she has te, t hit flr 1 senting Entiu-ny as a 
the writing materials Ry] peasant on the estate 
of Thot, and that she of Osiris in the Elysian 
uses them to copy ! Fields. She drives a 
down only what is i| pair of cream-colored 
right and good. The [33S ws to the plough 
* ZOO if Bo oe CO - P ) 
illustrations are over eh ae 14 | cracking her whip over 
the scene of the weigh- AE | ICC 9 See} | | their backs. She cuts 
; 1 1 Ss a > } : . 
ing of the heart and “faa Ee | a luxuriant field of 
show Entiu-ny ador- {&s rile low [3 wheat, far taller than 
ing the divine palette ee her own head, with a 
. ‘ . * . f : 
upon a table, behind , if gold-colored sickle 
which sits the ibis- : fig. 28). She “rows 
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; 
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headed god, Thot. . the neshu-barque like 


Next follow two Ré*’’—a green canoe 


y ha FIG. 29. ENTIU-NY AT THE GATE Of! 
Spells for going forth which she paddles on 
THE HALL OF JUDGMENT 


by day and opening the lakes of Elysium 
the Underworld” from which the whole — And finally she guards a pile of yellow grain 
book derives its name. They are queer, for her master, Osiris (fig. 31 

magical incantations in which the de- At the end of the papvrus there are two 
ceased calls upon the gods of the Under- larger pictures showing Entiu-ny in the 


world by name and tells them of her court of the Kingdom of the Dead. In the 
knowledge of them and of her ability to first the god Osiris sits enthroned, with his 
assume their attributes. Thus, having two sisters, Isis and Nephthys, standing 
asserted her magic power over them, she dutifully behind him, while Entiu-ny stands 


to 
7a) 
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Inscribed in 


it : le 


and 





itself was labeled as 


le the papyrus Entiu-n\ 
as the owner, but 


IS Named as Dorn Ol 





FIG, 30. ADORATION 
Mis 
\men- 


Princess 


Thebes, th 


e Chantress of 


are Lords of 
House, th 
of the 


those who 
tress ol a 
Re, King Gods, the 
Entiu-ny’’ (fig. 30 
One curious fact 


papyrus. Last vear we noticed that Enti 


comes to light in this 
uU- 
been made for 


the Chantress 


nv’s coffins had originally 
“The Mistress of the House, 
of Amin, King Gods, the 
Princess Te-net-bekhenu.”’ When we 
take the papyrus out of the Osiris fig 


Ro\ al 


f the 
came 
to p 
ure we found it labeled ““The Going Forth 
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LORD OF DEI 


OSIRIS, 


the outside of the scroll was a slip of some 


scribe. After he had rolled the papyrus up 
he had confused the names of the mother 
and daughter and—we can scarcely blame 
him—had jotted down the name of the 
former instead of the latter. Then by coinci- 


dence the daughter was eventually buried 
in the mother’s coffins after the names had 
been changed here and there on them. 


Evervthing was very casual in a Twenty- 
at least at the funeral 
Entiu-ny. 


first Dynasty funeral 


of the very elderly Princess 
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lecing 


While p together the statues of 
Hat-shepsit and unwrapping the mummies 
Meryet-Amin and 
our gang of workmen digging in the Deir el 
Bahri neighborhood. Our first task was to 
clear thoroughly the whole of the ravine in 
the mouth of which we had found the tomb 
Meryet-Amin. We started with high 


hopes, for the entire ravine was filled with 


of Entiu-ny, we had 


ol 
ancient chip heaps which obviously repre- 
sented far more extensive quarrying than 
took place in that tomb. For weeks we 
cleared every foot of rock surface between 
the temple and the cliff, turning over 
masses of rubbish. We had hoped that the 
excessive amount of quarry chip meant 
that there were other tombs on the hillside 
like Meryet-Amin’s, but in the end we had 
to admit that the chip heaps must have 
come from the grading of Hat-shepsit’s 
temple. There was no other tomb. 

[he men were then moved to the south 
slopes of the ‘Asasif valley where we cleared 
out about thirty tombs which had never 
been scientifically explored although their 
existence had long been known. Nearly all 
of them were of the Eleventh Dynasty, 
and many of them yielded interesting ob- 
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jects, but the end of the season had arrived 
before we could photograph and study 
them, and they will have to be reserved for 
a future report. 

[he membership of the Expedition was 
essentially as it had been the winter before 
As usual the photography was in Burton’s 
most competent hands. Hauser not only 
kept the survey of the current excavations 
up to date, but he finished for publication 
the plans of the tomb of Meryet-Amin and 
made drawings of the reconstructions of her 
jewelry from the impressions left on her 
mummy. Wilkinson continued the copying 
of tombs, practically finishing that of 
Sen-Mit, as well as making a start on the 
only partially published sanctuary of Deir 
el Bahri. Hayes, as in previous years, did 
among other things the greater part of the 
work of reconstructing the statues, and 
identified the texts and illustrations of the 
papvri of Entiu-ny. Charlotte R. Clark con- 
tinued her work on the earlier archives of 
the Expedition, and, in addition, kept the 
notes and the catalogues of the season’s 
work. Donald F. Brown was charged with 
the accounts and the correspondence. 


H. E. WINLoct 


THE WORK OF THE 


The season 1929-1930 was a short one 
for my wife and myself, as the work needing 
to be done at home and a deplorably short 
visit to New York at the end of the vear 
prevented us from reaching Thebes till the 
ninth of February. Our time there was spent 
for the most part in collecting the last 
sparse and difficult gleanings of the tomb of 
Nefer-hotep, so that they might be put into 
the hands of the printers on our return. 
Hence, there being nothing sensational or 
new to chronicle in this annual survey, it 
might be well to turn to some aspects 
which our work in general presents. 

Ihe records in the tombs of Thebes con- 
sist almost entirely of pictorial expressions 
of religious faith, a little personal history, 
and a great deal of self-congratulation—the 
written texts being largely confined to ex- 
planatory labels of the scenes. If the study 
of written documents and that of excavated 
objects have their special difficulties and 
limitations, the interpretation of pictured 
records, forming a third division of histori- 
cal research, also offers scope for philologi- 
cal and archaeological knowledge, as well 
as wide experience and some psychological 
sense. We may ask then what measure of 
truth can be reached in this third field, and 
particularly in that realm which is just now 
claiming special attention—the precise val- 
uation of such scenes as illuminate the 


international relations of Egypt in the 
imperial period. 
Egypt has peculiar importance in this 


respect. In pictorial renditions of non- 
Egyptian peoples of the far past, and espe- 
cially in the detailed representations which 
painting alone can render, Egyptian docu- 
ments have to furnish what ts almost totally 
lacking in other lands before 1000 B.c. Cre- 
tan ruins alone have yielded up a picture of 
their former inhabitants and their culture 
which can in some measure compare with 
them. Mesopotamia has failed us so far for 


GRAPHIC BRANCH OF 
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the important period between 2000 and 
B.c., though Assyria extremely 
productive after the latter date. For the 
Hittites to a large and almost 
entirely for the peoples of Punt and of 
Libya, for the Negroes and the Hamitic 
tribes to the south, for Phoenicians and for 
Philistines, for the less important peoples 
of the Levant and the tribes dwelling in 
Palestine, we must have recourse to Egyp- 
tian pictures to obtain definite conceptions 
of the appearance of the members of tl 
civilized world in the second millennium 
before the Christian era. 

It is all-important, therefore, that an in- 
quiry should be made into the reliability of 
these pictures, and it is as well to realize 
at the outset, to prevent disappointment, 
that modern standards of historical exact- 
ness will have to be imported by us into 
the study these records. We shall not 
find them ready for Hence the 
task cannot consist merely of collecting and 


1000 1S 


degree 


1e 


¢ 
Ol 


us there. 


arranging the items offered and then deduc- 
ing the solution, as if by an operation in 
mathematics or chemical analysis. One 
writer has tried to do this, adding and sub- 
tracting his facts and then presenting us 
triumphantly with the residuum—namely, 
that the Keftians of the Egyptian monu- 
ments were not Minoans and did not live in 
Crete.! Burbage, the inventor of the calcu- 
lating machine, was once asked by a lady 
whether, if he put in the wrong figures, it 
would still come out right! Mathematics 
suggests that the value for knowledge of 
the above quotient would be relative to the 
accuracy or inaccuracy of the “facts,” 
multiplied by » (the number of items used), 
but would demand that minus quantities 
(the silence and lacunae of the sources 
should rank equally with plus quantities in 
1G. A. Wainwright in Annals of Archaeology 
and Anthropology (University of Liverpool 


vol. VI (1913-14), p. 24 
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the calculation. History 1s not in the least 
n exact science. [The vaguest branches ot 
knowledge have much wider room in them 
han arithmetic has. [he ideal historian 

he who to a base of great industry adds in 
perfect proportion the strong acid of puri- 


fied scepticism and the rare precipitant of 
] thy 
refined telepath 


Since We long 


It is very difficult indeed 
for exact historical truth and have so much 
to build on these deeply buried foundations 





to remember how little 1t was the purpose 
of the ancient artist to record exact facts 
and still less to be of help to those who 
would come to his record without previous 
familiarity with its subject and its conven- 
tions. If we deal with his delightful, and, 
properly dealt with, most instructive pic- 
tures as if they were illustrations to an en- 
cyclopedia, we only delude ourselves and 
render his unintended services to the far 
future a diminution, instead of an increase 
ol knowledge. \ person to whom | pointed 
out how doubtful the evidence was about 
an important point in the life of Queen 
Hat-shepsit replied, “But that cannot be 
so; for in that case we should know nothing 
much about her.” This self-deluding atti- 


AN 


tude must be watched closely. We must 
sadly content to know nothing if there js 


nothing to know. We must be as ready to 
score above the line as below, admitting the 
large total which has been lost to us by the 
carelessness and impulsiveness of our part- 
ner (the ancient witness) as well as the 
positive gains we have made together 

The ancient artist made pictures exclus 
ively for a living. If they were sepulchral 
the patron demanded that they should 


show how big a man he had been and what 
important services he had rendered to the 
state, having this check on his self-praise 


however, that the pictorial statement would 


be open to the unfavorable criticism of his 
rivals and superiors. If the artist were 
engaged on temple records, the situation 
was in some respects worse. His employer 
the king, had no rivals or superiors, and 
scarcely any flattery is too gross for a king 
or for the nation he stands for. Hence in a 
battle of ancient times no one of the 
national army is ever wounded, still less 
killed, just as in a hunting scene no quarry) 
ever escapes. If we had the account of a 
doubtful engagement from the other side 
as well, it would be seen that both armies 
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Kken-Amin that the student sometimes 
(perhaps in an archaizing era) made copies 
to scale, but we also have interesting proof 


were exterminated to the last man, though 
everyone got away scatheless! 

\gain, the ancient artist was schooled as 
no modern is, and was bound to traditional 
forms and types, for which some master of — erally carried 


of the sort of memorandum which he gen- 
away trom an educational 
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FIG. 2 KEFTIANS FROM TOMBS OO AND 100 


to a monument of repute in a skels 


ex which was 


the past, acclaimed for his genial combina- visit 
obese queen of 


tion of realism with conventional simplifica- of the unt 
tion, had set the norm. Yet this conformity made in the temple of Deir el Bahri by ar 
artist some centuries after the original relie! 


to samplers was combined with elasticity to 
fig. 1). Numberless instances 


a bewildering degree. Where the subject was = was carved 
complicated, the pupil was required tocopy could be given of the close imitation « 
his models in spirit but not in exact form single objects and figures. The picture of 


He was to studv closely and with un- Keftian dress common to Tombs 100 
questioning reverence, but not to make Rekh-mi-Ré‘) and 86 ts an instructive cast 
extensive replicas. Standard bricks were : 

. After Schafer, Aegvptische Zeichnungen 
given him, but the architecture might be — s-herben (Jahrbuch der Konigl. Preuss. Kuns 


his own. We know from the tomb of sammlungen, 1016 p. 36 
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fig. 2). On the other hand, though most of 
the great scenes of foreign tribute in the 
tombs date from the reign of Thut-mosé 
III, and though we may suspect that some 
of them came from the same school, if not 
from the same hand, there are no general 
borrowings and the divergences are often 
surprising, so that it is very difficult to 
settle the sequence and indebtedness of the 
artists. As it is often important to know 
whether two witnesses are independent 
this combination of freedom with servility ts 
disconcerting. Only wide intimacy with the 
subject and the resulting flair can prevent 


J 
us from drawing very erroneous conclu- 


sions, While nothing can prevent us from 
being occasionally in error, whether from 
over-credulity or excess of scepticism. Often 
we are face to face with the choice between 
presumptive incorrectness or (what is as 
bad for us for the time) a fidelity to un- 
typical fact which lacks any hall-mark or 
means of control 

Slavish traditionalism, which ts vice in a 
modern artist, is virtue in an ancient one 
viewed as a historical witness. We need 
abstract types, not curious instances, for 
general truths are the most we can expect 
or have confidence in. Individual cases 
have to be specially guaranteed to us. Hence 
the peculiar ability of the Egyptian artist to 
create types and hold fast to them is of the 
utmost value, and his well-known models 
of the Minoan, the Syrian, the Libyan, etc., 
are the historian’s salvation. On the other 
hand, the depiction of foreigners, their dress 
and furnishings, formed one of those fields 
in which great liberty would be allowed and 
the artist would often be tempted to supple- 
ment his scanty knowledge by false analo- 
gies and clever invention. Even if he em- 
ployed a correct type, it was extremely 
easy for him to attach the wrong label to it. 
An instance of this danger is shown in the 
otherwise valuable representations of Tomb 
86. Here the painter set out to show the 
homage of the northern world. The men in 
his top row are obviously all representative 
Minoans (Keftians), except the first three, 
who are characteristically Syrian in dress 
and appearance (fig. 3). Yet they are identi- 
fied by written dockets as “The prince of 
Crete (Keftiu)” and “The prince of Kheta 


32 


the land of the Hittites 
credibly identified as the prince of a town 
in Syria. The grossness of the blunder is 


*- only the third is 


plain from figures 2 and 4, where typical 
Keftians and a typical Hittite are seen; for, 
even If We suppose that Cretans were set- 
tled to the north of Syria and that there 
were parts of the country where Hittites 
and Syrians owned the same lordship, their 
princes at least ought to be typical of the 
lation 

But if the artist was unfamiliar with the 
standard model, or none existed, and if he 
was too conscientious to furbish one up that 
would pass muster, what sources of infor- 
mation were likely to have been open to 
hime War times would be a godsend to 


him, no doubt, as captives, still dressed in 
their native garb, would be arriving periodi- 
cally at Thebes, and booty-laden ships 
would be putting in there, the contents of 
which our reporter might be permitted to 
inspect. Even in peace time embassies 
would come, courting favors with strange 
gifts, and would be a nine days’ wonder in 
the city. But how many chances would the 
ordinary draughtsman have of getting 


j 


glimpse of a man from far Punt or a stray 
visitor from Knossos, much less of being 
able to memorize the mode of dress or other 
peculiarities? However, in these cases It was 
of less importance, since for the former he 
had the excellent portrayals at Deir el 
Bahri to draw upon, to say nothing of much 
earlier reliefs, and for the latter the vivid 
depiction in the tomb of Sen-Mit.? This 
model of the man of Crete, with curly hair 
locks streaming down nearly to the waist 
dark complexion, be 
codpiece, and decorated buskins, creates an 


‘ardless face, curious 
impression which scarcely leaves anything 
to be desired. Indeed it may even better the 
Cretan self-portraits by substituting a natu- 
ral if somewhat slim waist for the malfor- 
mation (supposed to be an unnatural con- 
striction of the loins by a metal girdle) 
which the latter consistently exhibit. Liby- 


[he tomb referred to here and below is no. 7! 
on the hill of Sheikh ‘Abd el Kurneh and not the 
second tomb excavated for the same individual, 
the Expedition in 1927 
LLETIN, February, 


which was discovered by 
and was described in the Bt 


1928, section II, pp. 32 ff. 
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ans ought to have been a familiar sight, at 
any rate in north Egypt, but what was the 
case with Babylonians, Hittites, and others 
it would be hard to say. 

With the inhabitants of Syria it was 
otherwise. They were tributaries of Egypt, 
and the men of Byblos, at least, were invete- 
rate traders and no doubt came and went 
with some frequency. The large Syrian 
slave population in Egypt was a source of 
information, if not of example. But was our 
artist more capable of separating them into 
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logical distinctions. The races of Syria were 
more likely to have been divided by him 
into those who gave him much trouble and 
a minority which did not. No doubt official 
lists were often at the disposal of the artist 
and might be very precise. But what official, 
enumerating the booty or annual tribute 
the city-state of Tunip in north 
Syria, Was in a position to know or care 


of, say, 


how many of the items were real products 
of that district and how many were foreign 
to it, the outcome of its recent raids on a 
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FIG. 3. PRINCES IN TOMB 00 LABELED KEFTIAN AND HITTITE 


Gebalites, Amorites, Philistines, Canaan- 
ites, Shasu, and what not, than an educated 
\merican is of distinguishing Rajputs from 
Bengalis or Cingalese in the streets of 
Calcuttar As the American is apt on occa- 
sion to sum these up with a shrug as “‘just 
natives,” so the Egyptian muttered, 
“despicable Asiatics!”’ The Syria of that 
time is still an almost unknown territory to 
us, and its mixed races, its kaleidoscopic 
shiftings of overlordship and boundaries, 
its tribal customs and products adulterated 
by strong Cretan, Babylonian, and Egyp- 
tian influences, already must have pre- 
sented a more or less insoluble problem to 
the contemporary historian. It is doubtful 
If the head of the Egyptian foreign office, 
the “superintendent of foreign lands,”’ 
attached much definiteness to these ethno- 
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neighbor state? The only pertinent ques- 
tion for him would be their monetary value 
the pleasure they would give to the king or 
the god, or the diminished effectiveness for 
war their loss would entail on the van- 
quished. The pictured list in Karnak of the 
booty from the Syrian conquests of Thut- 
mosé III] would be regarded by the inquirer 
as a mine of information. But as one studies 
that array and notes how thoroughly Egyp- 
tian the majority of the objects are, and 
how many more that look foreign may well 
have borne the trade-mark, “Made in 
Egypt,” one asks whether these hauls of 
treasure do not largely consist of articles 
manufactured in Egypt from captured 
metal, made by tributaries expressly for 
Egyptian impost, or chosen from goods 
which had been imported by them from 
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spared in this emergency. Such considera 
tions must make the chronicler halt before 
using Egyptian depictions of foreign tribute 
as a guide to the ethnology of the Mediter 
ranean peoples of that dark period 

If one asks then whether ancient history 
must remain broken 
edly through mists of ignorance and fals! 


fication, or demands that we shall cease 


Irned to it as things Dest 


to probe possibilities and probabilities and 


declare what truth ; 








tually found in these records, the answer 
must be that the web is tangled and that 
the lack of reliable tests never for long 
allows us to dispense altogether with a 
priori calculations. But it is very reassuring 
to find that in the one case (Crete) in which 
we possess a counterfoil, the Egyptian tra- 
dition is found to be essentially correct and 
in part amazingly so. The Egyptian art 
was gifted with notable powers of exact 


+ 
t 


f 


observation and the reflection of it in line; 
mastery in the profession was attained by 
their high development, even if the capable 
draughtsman was only one who could fault 
lessly follow traditional designs. Hence in 
the large field in which the dangers of brag- 
gadocio, of ignorance, and of pretentious- 
ness were not prevalent we can give him a 
large trust. Power to be exact implies a love 
of exactitude, and there is abundant proot 
that it existed. 


[his reliability is well exhibited in the 


pictures of the land of Punt in the temple of 
Queen Hat-shepsit. It becomes almost a 


certainty, as we contemplate the forms of 
ich filled the waters of 


J 
< 
> 


the stran 
that land, that the queen had sent artists 
with the expedition to make studies for her 
edification, the more so that the vaunted 


success of the expedition was that it had 


established friendly relations with the peo- 
ple. The same precaution to ensure a faith- 
ful report of a distant land in intimate com- 
mercial contact with Egypt may explain 
the admirable pictures of Minoans in the 
tomb of Sen-Miat, though we can scarcely 
beheve that the were the first to be pro- 
But there 1s another side to tt 
When Thut-mosé [11 commenced his wars 


in Syria a few vears later, he appears to 


rival but to take war correspondents with 
him who should collect material for a pic- 
ture of the fauna and flora of the land to 
dorn his temple at Karnak in similar wise 
The artists found their task much more 
difficult, however, since they were not in 

friendly country. If th wandered trom 


yvehind, or straved 


the hands of hostile bands. [Their tears are 
ected in the words of one of their coun- 
trymen, ‘“‘Lo, here 1s a defile, in 

Bedawin who are hidden under tl 
here are men of them seven and eight feet 
high from their noses to their foot soles, 
wild-looking fellows whose heart is not 
friendly and who are deaf to fine words 
Shudders come over thee; thy hair stands 
on end and thy heart is in thy mouth (lit 
hand).’> When their sta\ 
they found that the material they had 
gathered was of the 


came to an end, 


scantiest and most 


hi 
USS 


commonplace kind. But from this zm; 
at least the journalist could find a wa\ 
with the best of his modern successors 1n 


* In assessing the evidential value of this pic- 


ture, it must not be forgotten that three quarters 
of the figures of the Minoans bearing products of 
their land have been destroyed. And even 


greater loss is that of all pre-war portraits of 


Syrians and others by the same careful hand 


yf 
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the profession. The flora he had failed to 
collect he could invent. A finer and more 
convincing collection of fakes, cleverly 
mingled with some genuine objects, 1s not 
to be found in any dealer's shop in Thebes 
Who would not be convinced by the veri- 
similitude of the designs (fig. 5), sprinkled 
with a liberal addition of Egyptian birds 
and plants to show how similar the two 
countries were though the familiar lotus 
had ceased to be a water-plant therer Why, 
this conscientious botanist has gone to the 
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trouble of painfully securing 
root and all! | hope that | am not doing an 
injustice to a fellow craftsman; at least it 


his specimens 


affects only his morals; for, if | am right 
the powers of imaginative combination he 
displays are bevond praise. And what was 
the poor fellow to dor Bedawin 1n the pass 
were not so formidable as a king in his 
wrath. 

The Nineteenth Dynasty decorators ot 
the Theban temples showed feebler gifts of 
the same sort in the marvelous combina- 
tions of ornament on the gold vessels which 
they display as captured from the enem\ 
by their warring kings. Rosettes, craftily 
used by genuine artificers to support a fra- 
gile stem in woodwork or in alabaster, 
are here seen floating in space; slender han- 
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dles are attached to nothing; and the fur- 
nishings of several vases, themselves fan 
tastically adorned, are united in one speci- 
men (fig. 6). [n the array of utensils scarcel 
one could have been of any use. No doubt 
fanciful creations were built up for the de 


lectation of the palace; for examples one 


has only to look at the « 


ntraptions made 
in alabaster for King Tiat-‘ankh-Amin 
But these later pictures pass all bounds 
With such irresponsible artists about, it 
will not surprise us to find gross errors in 
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haps in the mass, but in individual cases 


Vhen, after the Libvan wars of Sethyv | 
and Ramesses II], the booty 


consisting of a collection of metal vases (fig 


7), though the Libyans seem to have been 
devoid of high culture, populous cities, o1 
mineral wealth, we need not alter our est! 


mates or labor at the problem involved, but 


simply discredit the report entirely 

It is fatal to proceed by adding and sub 
tracting the pieces of evidence offered with- 
out criticizing their date, their indepen 


dence, and their inherent merit; for, as the 


vears went on, there was a distinct loss of 


exactitude, partly by a weakening of the 
+} 


impulse to sharp characterization and the 


power to create types, partly because tl 
] 


problem was being greatly and rapidly com 
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plicated by the mixture of races and of the 


outward forms of civilization. We find, for 
+ 


in Tomb O4 a solitary example ol 
8), such as 


instance, 
a Syrian wearing boots (fig. 
elsewhere only Cretans wear. But does this 
the Cretans were not. the 


or only that 


prove that 
booted people par excellence, 
the artist, getting tired of a long series of 
bare feet, recalled that he 
Syrian wearing 


had once seen a 
boots in. the 
If one notices 


supposed { 
streets of Thebes or Kadeshr 


a lady in a kimono going to her bath on an 


not free from items that are suspect. Were 
there rivers in the land of Punt which could 
harbor hippopotamus? The ridiculous ex- 
aggeration of the gold cup in the tomb of 
Sen-Mit to the size of a sitz bath might be 
understood as adopted only to afford room 
for displaying the remarkable decoration,' 
but the Minoan codpiece attached to the 
loin cloth seems even there have been 
interpreted as a quiver, or at least so 
twisted round and squared up that it misled 


artists into treating it as if it 


subsequent 











FIG. 6. 


ocean liner one does not need to draw the 
conclusion that the wearer is Japanese. The 
Egyptian fellah whose bare feet did not 
flinch from the sharpest flints a decade ago 
now covets English boots; this may prove 
that European influences are strong in 
Egypt today, but not that the English are 
descended from the lost House of Israel 
Such foolish reminders are needed in read- 
ing some modern treatises on ancient his- 
tory. Moreover, when we observe that the 
artist who is responsible for the figure in 
question derived his pictures in large part 
from the tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré and pitiabl 
altered them for the worse, as the horse, 
among other borrowed elements, shows, we 
shall be inclined to judge that slovenliness 
may have affected his memory as well 
his outlines, and pay no undue attention to 
the black boots. 

Even the most reliable of our sources are 
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SYRIAN TRIBUTE 


were, and would have misled us had we not 
known it from Cretan representations. The 
scribe of User-Amin recopied it carefull) 
He of Rekh-mi-Ré* added it to all or 
nearly all his Keftians until he remembered 
that the dependencies of Crete which he 
included in this purview did not use this 
manner of dress, or that most of the 
Keftians he had seen concealed it below 
fuller kilt. So he painted it out again as 
best he could (see fig. 2). All contemporary 
artists follow this example and dress the 
Keftians in a kilt which, without being a 
misrepresentation, is unsatisfactorily like 
that of Syrians and so loses its value for us 
as an ethnic trait. 

Even a reign later things become much 
The artist of Ken-Amin in 
nations 


less admissible. 
a finely painted list of subject 

6 BULLETIN, March, 1926, section II, p. 43 
7 Ibid., p. 42 
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allows a fad for symmetry to outweigh all 
respect for realism.* One would think that 
half the labels had been wrongly assigned. 
The men from the Delta and from the ex- 
treme south of Egypt are almost identical; 
the dweller in the Eastern Desert resembles 
him of the Western, and both might be 
brothers of the man from the far Euphrates. 
Nothing could be further from the truth 
than these parallels. Upholders of certain 
theories might find welcome support in the 
broken reeds offered here by the similarity 
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tion is made in picture. On the same wall 
two tribes of Nubia are similarly linked and 
also ‘‘Retnu and all the lands of the remote 
Easterners” (that is, Palestine and Syria). 
he most familiar member of the combina- 
tion is put first; the wider and more indefi- 
nite area follows. Hence, though the associ- 
ation of the Aegean islands under Minoan 
influence with Crete itself may have led to 
the exclusion from the picture of some pe- 
culiarly Cretan traits, any separation of 
these foreigners into two different civiliza- 


5 




















FIG. 7. LIBYAN TRIBUTE 


of the inhabitant of Kefti to the Cilician 
and of both to the Libyan; but they will 
have to divest the former of his superfluous 
beard. It is an irony of history that the three 
Egyptian instances in which the name Kefti 
attached to a figure differ 
The second 


is definitely 
widely, and all are untruthful. 
of these possessors of a black mark was 
illustrated in my last report and con- 
demned because he had hair semi-Keftian, 
semi-Libyan; the face and shoes of a 
Hittite; a cap and dress that might be 
Syrian but could not be Cretan. The third 
misfit, found in Tomb 86, has been noticed 
above. In the tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré‘ the file 
The chiefs of Kefti 
Such associations 


of Minoans is labeled, “ 
(and) the seagirt isles.”’ 
of two peoples occur only when the re- 
lationship is so close that no visible distinc- 

§ Davies, Tomb of Ken-Amiin at Thebes, »i 


XI] 


tions is quite illegitimate and even perverse 
In the tomb of User-Amin the land of the 
pictured Minoans seems to have been 
designated by the term, “‘the seagirt isles,”’ 
and | am quite prepared to believe that it 
was the same in the tomb of Sen-Mit. 
During the many successive years when 
Thut-mosé II] was carrving his wars into 
Syria, the nucleus of Minoan influence, or 
the abode of that part of the people with 
which the Egyptians came into closest con- 
tact, was called by them Kefti, a name little 
mentioned till that time. The increased fre- 
with which we hear of it 1s due to 
> rest of the 


quency 
Kefti’s being dragged with the 
known world after the triumphal car of 
Egypt's kings, in the mafficking songs of the 
period at least. This cannot have been pure 
brag. At the time Crete was nearing the 
end of its most exuberant age in a semi- 


final catastrophe. This ruin can have been 
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brought about only by loss of maritime 


domination and can hardly have failed of a 
oradual weakening in the same 


prelude in ¢ 
direction. The island may well have ceased 
already to have direct relations with Egypt, 
been spread 


and its culture may 
from colonies on the mainland or in 


have 
chiefly 
Cyprus. Egypt commanded the ter- 


thereby 


now 
minal marts of Crete’s commerce 
in some jominating her. Hence 11 
happened that time 


learned to know Cretans from their traders 


measure 


that Egyptians of 


or outliers in places where they and their 
products were confused with those of the 
other races through which both had passed 
before coming into touch with Egypt. This 
might give some slight excuse for the three 
erroneous portraits given by artists who 
took their own ignorance for inside knowl- 
edge. All three cannot be typical, and, in 
fact, none is; for the Keftians, wherever 
were essentially Minoan. But 
them 


hey lived 


} 

these three perpetrations, two of 
merely listing Kefti as a conquered land 
preliminary inexactitude) and the other 


portraying an imaginary prince, serve to 


give greater value to the representations in 
the earlier tombs, since the latter pictures, 
showing a number of men bearing gifts, are 
likely to owe their greater correctness to a 
derivation from memories of visiting em- 
bassies or trading companies coming direct 
from Crete. 

\n apparent error in the tomb of Rekh- 
mi-Ré‘ itself is of considerable interest. In a 
row ot lands there occur 
Syrian and Negro slave women. The latter 
as usual, are carrying their youngest chil- 


captives ol all 


dren in panniers on their backs, and one of 
the Syrian women adopts the same method 
It seems highly unlikely that a custom, 
suited to barbaric lands or to a nomad 
population in which the women were the 
carriers of the tribe, should extend to a 
country so far distant and so much more 
advanced in culture. Yet one hesitates 
when another instance is found in Tomb 
81 (fig. 10). But this apparent confirmation 
proves to have negative value, since it oc- 
curs in a precisely similar grouping together 
of women of north and south. Evidently the 
artist has carried a southern feature over to 
the women of the north, and he of Rekh- 
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mi-Ré* has borrowed from a tomb which 
deserved to be considered a model of draw- 
ing. This dependence is further proved by 
the occurrence in both tombs of the (other- 
wise unknown) scalloped red dress of the 
Negresses, an 


and the human touch of one of the voung- 


t 


unusual slimness of figure 
sters’ being pacified by having something to 
munch. Moreover, in another picture in the 
tomb of Rekh-mi-Ré* the use of the pan- 
niers 1s confined to Negresses, as it should 
be.? It may be possible to carry this borrow- 
ing still further back and to add another 
error in doing so. For at Bent Hasan, half a 
millennium earlier, a fair and blue-eyed 
woman, perhaps a Libyan nomad, ts shown 


with a similar skirt and pannier (fig. 9 
Ihe Libyans were a people simple enough 
for such a custom and such a dress, and they 


may have been in touch over a long rang 
of desert with the Negroes of the southwest 


But it looks as if the association ot this 
skirt with the pannier had been brought to 
artist who had made the 
| 


1\ 


some 
to Beni Hasan to stuc 
the chronicler in pic- 


| hebe S by 
long journey its 
famed paintings. It 
tures was not always well informed about 
en men, he would be still 
less so regarding the ways of their women- 
folk. W es deplore today 


and European 


the dress of foreig 


the rapid spread ol 


European dress articles of 


daily use among peoples far distant and 
alien, and still more the 
ture of what 1s foreign and what 1s native 


incongruous admix- 
Over a more limited sphere this natural re- 
sult of the intercommunication of peoples of 
alread) 


varving degrees of culture was 

strongly in evidence more than_ three 
thousand years ago. If the aesthete, then as 
now, had cause to complain, much more 


the historian. Egypt, Mesopotamia, Crete 
as later Greece and Rome, gave and took, 
and Syria, as the meeting place of these cur- 
rents, must have been a cultural maelstrom 
Indeed the terms “Syria” and “Svrianiz- 
ing,” which are used too often in the his- 
tories of this period, are terms which con- 
ceal our profound ignorance in a matter of 
considerable importance. We must use 
them, but must equally bear in mind how 
little definite meaning they have for us as 
vet. Syria is either a name for the land in its 
section II, p. 39 
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ol il boundaries, or a vague tern 
1OT SLT TA OMY COTresps ding to til 
nciel mes | h ving no unity of race 
per or cultur 1d witho fixed cen 
r. [he names which the Egvptians used 
lOT his land 1d Palestine together do not 
correspond to any demarcations and have 
no fixit Khar Jah Retnu (Upper 
nd Lower ‘Satet ind other and mort 
reneral rms re often little yetter than 
/ 
= 
r 
FIG. O LIBYAN WOMAN 
BENI HASAN 
poetical appellatives and not much more 


definite than Thule or the Picts and Scots 


were to the Romans. Egypt itself was the 
only land whose boundaries remained fixed 
through the ages, and which, even when 


s essentially unchanged tll 


onquered WwW, 4 
Greek and Roman times, though superti- 
cially it became so far easternized in, and 


even before, the Eighteenth Dynasty that, 
can go farther back for our evi- 


id that is 


foreign 


unless we 
dences, it is hard to say that this a 
pure Egyptian and this and that 
Crete, too, may seem not to have changed 
during its shorter history; but that 1s proba- 
bly because we know practically nothing of 
its story, though so much about its very in- 


dividual culture 
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But Svria and Palestine were 1n continual 


flux and had a bewildering history. Their 
tribal divisions changed allegiance continu- 


ally; conquerors came and disappeared; the 
overlordship of this or that city or tribe 
Under such 


lasted but ew generations 


conditions their racial composition, their re- 


ligion, and their speech might keep some 
vitality, but their arts and crafts could 
maintain no individuality and reach no 


supremacy. Even the Hittite empire, with 
Its five languages and swaying fortunes, was 
only the of the 


northern adventurers, extending the condi- 


one of most successful 
tions which prevailed in Syria into the 
\sia Minor also. Only 


shows 


more secure heart of 
the | 
tinuity and acquired wealth, because it had 


Byblos ater Phoenicia con- 
the trading instinct of being useful to all 
hostile to none that would let it live, and 
ready to make commercial use of every in- 
at blew on it from the four quar- 


lhrough its trade and the 


} 
1} 


fluence t 
ters of the earth. 


wars that surrounded it, this coastal dis- 


trict became an internationalizing force 
that might count as a bond of unity, and 


this was strengthened by the language and 
script that Babylonia imposed upon the 


by the armed pro- 


land in early days and 

tectorate that Egypt for a time grudged to 
it. Syria then, despite a certain unity based 
ona 
of social conditions, was no nation but onl 


n underlying racial stock and similarity 


the clearing house and sports ground of the 
surrounding peoples. 

\n opposite tendency has also to be taken 
oyria 


into account. The Egyptianizing of 


through Byblos, had begun in very 


chiefly 
early times and had fallen on very receptive 
[he power of this influence, with the 
behind it, must 


soll 
military force 
have been enormous during the Eighteenth 


and Nineteenth Dynasties. Hence Syria 


weight of 


to speak of that country alone—often gave 
back to Egypt only what she had alread 
received. The decorative vessels which 


came thence use generously the lotus and 
the ibex and the 


forms 


sazelle are 
than the 


the papyrus; 
more common 
horse; the deities of Egypt and the East 
be left to contend which of them has 
part in the symbolic u 
head or an ox’s. When we see the craftsman 


as animal 


may 


nost se of a lion's 


n- 
ad 
ll, 
nd 
in- 
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1g chariots 


from Syria, or form 
h openwork rim orna- 


running scrolls, it 1s apparent 


TIN and other 
Must Im, as well as on 
galleries. It would however 
wrong impression if it made | 
cal of their value for history. 
ries of so remote 


al all: the knowles 
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great hindrances to doing so, 

only patience and deeply informed 
criticism can surmount, should only in- 
crease the layman’s interest in the results 


ined, his gratitude to those who have 
ie through doubt to knowledge, and his 
esire to support the efforts of the Museum 

h the first requisite—accurate copies 

of the contemporary documents that have 
come down to us through a thousand vicissi- 
tudes. The next few vears ought to see 
published by us all the most reliable of 
these in Theban tombs which deal with this 
special subje he University of Chicago 


Ist pu its first volume dealing 


an admirable way with like representa- 
} 
| 


tions in the temple of the same area. Relia- 
» histories cannot be built up on faulty or 


N. pe G. Davies. 
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med 
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ults 
lave 
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lave 
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